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Intermediate 


Bearing 


cotten lint and retain lubricant in the bearings. 


On spinning and twisting frames Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are a profitable investment. 
Records show that machines so equipped save 
over half-horse power per frame. Apply this. 
same power saving to your own spinning room 
and figure resultant savings. 


In addition, their reduced lubricant expense 


and freedom from attention makes Hyatt 


Koller Bearings that much more desirable 
for spinning and twisting frames. 


Smooth running, they minimize vibration and 
resultant yarn breakage, which if eliminated 


Ilhustrated above are two types of Hyatt applications to spinning 
frames. One shows bearing as mounted on adapter type sleeve 
and the other shows bearing run directly upon hardened arbor. 


Simple, rigid housing designs with end closures which keep out 


Cutting Power and Maintenance Costs in the 


Spinning Room With Hyattized Equipment 


will bring you a higher price for your output. 
From preparatory equipment, through the 
weave shed and into the finishing room, you 
will find Hyatt Roller Bearings ideally suited 


and preferred for textile service. 


Our booklet “Bearing Design for Textile 
Machinery ” will be sent upon request to any 
machinery manufacturer or mill official who 
is interested in learning more about these 
better bearings. | 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


ATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


{PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS)‘ 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


FOR THOROUGH MIXING 


200-Gallon Color Kettle with Single Agitator 


Machinery for 


Dyeing 


Textile Fabrics and 
Warp Yarns 


Bleaching -Mexcerizing 


Drying 


Printing and Finishing 


WHETHER you are mixing colors for 
dyeing, starches or thickenings for print- 
ing; sizes, starches or gums for the finishing 
processes . . . we have Kettles which are 
adapted for your needs from one gallon to 


four hundred gallon capacity: 


Illustrated are two 200-gallon Color 
Kettles with single agitators and lever tip- — 
ping device for removing contents. Other 
types of Kettles with either single or double | 
agitators, plain or jacketed Kettles, and 
with worm and gear or lever tipping device, 


can be furnished. 


Installed either singly or in batteries of 
two or more, each Kettle is provided with a 
clutch for independent operation. Drive 
may be arranged for individual direct-con- 


nected motor or tight and loose pulley. 


We have illustrations of Color Kettles of 
various capacities and types which we shall 


be pleased to send you. 


Kindly address Dept. D. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Works 
Providence, R. I. 


New York Office 
30 Church St. 


Southern Representative: H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Your Profits.. 


TYLE dominates 
many industries today but emphatically— 
TEXTILES. Color and pattern are neces- 
sary to easier merchandising under present 
conditions. 


Jacquard patterns are found in clothes, 
upholstery, hangings, rugs, tablecloths and 
napkins . . and color . . everywhere. 


Will you concentrate on staple plain goods 
or will you follow the sada trend toward | 
jacquards? 


Many manufacturers are modernizing and 
increasing their jacquard equipment. If 
you contemplate any changes in yours, you 
will find it advantageous to consult our 
experts. The benefit of our advice entails 
no obligation. 


W: SUPPLY complete 
equipment for new looms or for looms 
now in your mill. - we build harnesses, develop 
designs, cut cards and furnish mail eyes, lingoes, 
heddles, twine and blank cards. 


We supply supporting mechanism for jacquards 
or will gladly give engineering advice on the best | 
method to support them in your mill. 


Cio K Fine-Index 
Jacquard 


CRomPpron & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA,PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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JOANNA COTTON MILLS 


GOLDVILLE, S.C. 


Satisfied Users of Barber-Colman Machines 


12 Joanna Cotton Mills at Goldville, which has one of the most modern and attractive 
cotton mills in the South, has installed spooling and warping equipment consisting of 2 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and 2 High Speed Warpers. These machines have been 
doing their part in improving the product and lowering costs in this up-to-date plant. We are 


pleased to add Joanna Cotton Mills to our list of “Satisfied Users’ —that list which is our best 
advertisement. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
ROCKFORD,ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, S$. C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
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‘Dyed Yarn on Section Beams 
for Quilling Machine or Slasher 


HIS feature of our service was instituted for the benefit of cotton 
weaving mills without warping departments, or for cotton weaving 
mills temporarily congested in their warping departments. 


Braiders, we believe, will also find it economical to purchase their dyed 
yarn in this form, even though the cost per pound may be a few cents more. 
Yarn on section beams will run much more freely than yarn from chain 
warps, and consequently at lower cost. Furthermore, less breakage means 
a better product. | | 


The value of this service is doubled, because the Franklin Process gives 
better dyeing—complete penetration, more permanent shades, less shrink- 
age, no tangling or felting—a better product. If you purchase yarns that 
we spin (single or ply, carded up to 30’s), we can offer the additional advan- 
tage of net weight. 


Get the complete story from.our book, “‘The Franklin Process—Its 
Contribution to the Textile Industry.”’ We will forward a copy to you on 
request. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils 
also yarn spinners and manufadurers of glazed yarns. 


PROCESS 


ie 
FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 


and 
Franklin Tube 


Use 
FRANKLIN 
PROCESS 


Colored Yarns 
The Wound Form 


Dyein 


Reduces Winding Costs 
OFFICES 


Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch plant at 
Philadelphia 


Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at 
Greenville, S. C. 
Central Franklin Process 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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THEY 

SAVE 
YEAR 


—on an initial invest- 


ment of $95 000. 


A New England mill using about 
| 100,000 pounds of cotton a week, put in 
a modern humidifying system which cost them 
approximately $25,000. installed. 


Aside from improved operation, better quality 
product, less cost, etc., it was found that the 
breaking strength of the yarn was so increased 
that they could use a shorter staple cotton of 
AMCO the same grade, costing them approximately 1% 
Air Doctors cents a pound less, which saved them approxi- 


will find out mately $75,000. a year in cotton bills, or 
from Fiber roughly | 
what the 
real trouble 
is. 


, a 300% return on their investment. 


They said: “It can’t be done; you can’t write about 


actual senenasaats facts in te axtile mills without using 


dry-as-dust terms.’ 


But we've done it and 5,000 mill men are chuckling 
over the breezy style of “Amco Air-Plain Tours Through 
Many Mills.” Not a dry, technical treatise but inter- 
esting conversations that take you from mill to mill by 
airplane and tell about practical first hand experiences 
under the guidance of James W. Cox, Jr,, consulting 


textile engineer. 


Join these Air-Plain Tours today—one each month— 
through thrilling textile troubles in many mills from Maine 
to Mississippi. It will be a pleasure to have you as our 
guest on each of these tours. Write us today. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES CANADIAN AGENTS SALES OFFICES 


313 West Exchange Street, Lid. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. G.. Concha Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, §. CG 
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North Carolina Hosiery Industry 


In a recent statement relative to the development of 
the hosiery industry in North Carolina, Parks Mathew- 
son, statistician for the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation, says: 


“Is North Carolina destined to become the leader of 
the country in hosiery production as it has become in 
‘cotton goods'?” and gives his reply in the following 
interesting statement: 


“This leadership would mean much to the State and 
to the South in continuing the flow of the textile fac- 
tories to below the ‘Mason & Dixon line. With one 
town in the State now producing at the rate of about 
8,000,000 dozen hose per annum and other hosiery 
centers building additional mills, 
projects in the State of over $15,000,000, to increase its 
cutput, the future of this very live industry in North 
Carolina looks most promising. When we consider 
that the present annual output of the hosiery industry 
in the United States is approaching one dozen pair to 
every man, woman and child in the country, we can 
gauge its importance to the State or district which can 
dominate it, and if appears certain that this will be the 
position of the South within the next decade. 


“Probably 20,000 employees will be listed in the ‘knit 
goods’ industry (90 per cent hosiery production) in 
North Carolina in the 1929 census of manufactures and 
the prospect is that, barring some unforeseen condition, 
the 1939 decennial census will show at least double the 
present standing of the State’s present figures, which 
have been built up over the last quarter century. 


Why North Carolina Should Lead 


“Why, it might be asked, should North Carolina or 
the South lead in expansion of its hosiery industry over 
long-established centers as Pennsylvania and other 
Northern States? Possibly costs of production will 2 
the deciding factor. Besides, the climate of the Medi- 
lerranean, which North Carolina enjoys, and all the 
lures and advantages in manufacturing and living com- 
ferts that such an advantage insures, it is necessary to 
show a dollar-and-cents present and future advantage 
lo attract the leaders of the trade. This is consequent 
on the South’s location and advantages which ‘give it 
the edge’ on Northern centers for both the labor and 
capital employed in production. To take a cold illus- 
tration of savings in hosiery production in North Caro- 
lina, a printed pamphlet of a large trunk line railway, 
with headquarters outside of this territory, is hereby 
quoted as authoritative and unprejudiced. 
is its analysis of costs of producing hosiery in two 
Pennsylvania towns, compared with one North Caro- 
town: 


with new hosiery. 


Following 


“*The full fashioned industry in the South, although 
comparatively new, is highly successful, and the mills 
established have conclusively proved by profitable 
operation that Southern labor is intelligent and adapt- 
able and can be readily trained to operate full fashioned 
equipment. These mills, the pioneers of the Southern 
full fashioned industry, have also definitely proved that 
full fashioned hosiery can be produced in the South at 
a far greater profit than in the North. 


N.C. Penn. City 

Total manufacturing cost per doz. $7.31 $8.96 $8.28 
Selling cost. per dozen ........................ 50 00 50 

Total cost per dozen ...................... $7.81 $9.46 $8.78 
Selling price per dozen .................... 9.56 9.63 9.63 
Differences in favor of N. 71,000 40,500 


"48 per cent. +2 per cent. {9 per cent. 


“The comparison in this folder is based upon the 
eosts in a North Carolina city of over 50,000 popula- 
tion, and the figures may be accepted as the maximum 
applicable to any similar Southern town or city.’ 


“While most manufacturing centers produce numer- 
ous varieties of hosiery, yet the production of the in- 
dustry as a whole in the United States shows remark- 
able regularity of production for each month of the 
year. Only two months—July, low, and October, high, 
show more or less than 10 per cent variation in output. 
The variety of classes of manufacture is illustrated by 
the kinds of hosiery produced in a small North Caro- 
lima town as follows: 


“"This town has one hosiery plant making misses’ 
fancy sport hose and men’s fancy half hose, one making 
men’s seamless hose, cotton and mercerized, selling in 
gray only, one making ladies’ rayon mercerized and 
combination hose, and infants’ stockings, one making . 
practically all classes of hosiery except full-fashioned, 


and they are af this time equipping their plant with 


machinery and will soon start up the production with 
twelve full-fashioned machines.’ 


“With the present large added investment in full- 
fashioned machines, equipment and buildings, North 
Carolina sems destined to dominate the hosiery rranch 
of the textile industry as she has the older yarn and 
cotton goods division. All interests and conditions in 


the State are bending their efforts to bring about this 
much-desired result and the outlook for a successful 
und profitable trade in the hosiery industry is looked 
forward to for 1930.” 


| 
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Correction of Yarn Tensiles With Varying Moisture Content 


By H. H. 


All fibres, whether of vegetable or animal origin, 
are endowed with the property of hygroscopicity, that 


is, power of absorbing water from the-air, and undergo: 


alterations in weight and volume coresponding to the 
amount of moisture so taken up. In damp air they 
expand and become heavy, and in dry air contract and 
lose weight, the cause of the phenomenon being due 
to the variable temperature of the atmosphere. Accord- 
ing to the origin of the fibre, the quantity of moisture 
absorbed and retained is larger or smaller. By’ reason 
of this pecularity insurmoutable difficulties would at- 
tend commercial dealing in textile fibres, especially cot- 
ton fibres, were no means of determining and taking 
into account the percentages of moisture they contain. 
The maximal admissible percentages of moisture for 
cotton fibres, and the normal amounts therein in the 
air dry. condition, were experimentally ascertained some 
sixty years ago. But it was not until recently that any 
eecount had been taken of the moisture content in 
varn and cloths, although as shown in the below tables, 
the amount of water fixed by the cotton fibres is im- 
portant. | 
Table of Water Content of the Cotton Fibre in an Air 
Dry Condition and After Exposure for Some Time 
In an Atmosphere Saturated with Moisture 


Water content in air dry condition ................0.0... 5.50% 
Maximum percentage absorbed ...........:......-.....-.--. 20.80% 
Hegain ..... 8.30% 


The term “regain” means that if 100 parts of cotton 
in an absolutely dry state were exposed to the atmos- 
phere under normal conditions, it would regain as 
many parts of moisture as indicated .above. 

The term “direct loss” means that if 100 parts of 
cotton are in a correct condition and absolutely dried, 
it would lose as many parts of moisture as indicaled 


above. 


In order to obtain figures on yarn and fabric tensiles 
or breaking strengths which show true comparisons it 


is necessary that they contain the same amount. of. 


nioisture. Yarn and cloth as it is manufactured in the 
average mill varies in.its moisture content from 3 to 
8 per cent. Then when testing yarn and fabrics from 


time to time it is essential to know exactly the amount 
ef moisture therein. 


To say that 8’s yarn breaks 38 pounds to one skein 


of 120 yards means comparatively little, unless, we 
know the amount of moisture the yarn contains. Ifa 
sample of 8's yarn contains 8 per cent moisture, natur- 
ally its tensile would be greater than the same yarn 
with 3 per cent moisture, naturally its tensile would 
be greater than the same yarn with 3 per cent moisture 
content. Consequently, fabrics containing 3 per cent 
moisture will have a lower breaking weight than the 
same fabric with 8 per cent moisture. Therefore there 
is no reasonable comparison unless all samples for test- 
ing contain the same amount of moisture. But it is a 
hard proposition conditioning samples to contain the 
same amount of moisture and to get around this the 
correction method has been provided. 

In the more modern mills, equipped with electrical 
moisture testing ovens, self recording hygrometers, 
automatic temperature regulators, automatic moisture 
regulating humidifiers, etc., the samples of yarn or 
cloth to be tested are conditioned in an atmosphere of 
65 per cent relative humidity at 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
‘dry bulb) for four hours, which is equivalent to break- 


8 


‘National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


ing a sample of yarn containing 7.1 per cent moisture. 


But as such equipment is quite expensive and but few 
mills are so equipped, the following method has been 
determined and results check very closely with the 
above method. 


Sampls of yarn are taken and broken on the tensile 
machine, regardless of the moisture content, and then 
weighed. Next the samples are placed in a drying 
oven and dried at a temperature of 220 degrees Fah. 
for two hours or until the samples are bone dry. Then 
after the samples are bone dry, this weight is taken, 
the difference between this weight and the original 
weight of sample before drying is the amount of mois- 
ture the sample did contain. This difference in weight 
is then reduced to per cent. by figuring against the origi- 
nal eight. It has been found and proven as a correction 
factor on all coarse yarns 18s to 30s that for each per 
cent of moisture above 7.1 per cent it is necessary to 
deduct per cent of the total break. For each per cent 
below 7.1 per cent deduct per cent to the total break. 

For example; suppose a skein of 10’s yarn has ‘a ten- 
sile of 190 pounds and it has been found that the yarn 
contains 8 per cent moisture, the correction is as fol- 
lows: 

8% —TA%=9% 
9% 
190 Ibs.x94.7% (100% —6.30%’) 


Another illustration; suppose a skein of 20's yarn has 
a breaking strength of 98 pounds with 5.5 per cent 
moisture, the correction is: 

7.4% —5.5%=1.6% 
7% K16%—=112% 
98 lbs.x111% (100—11.2) —108.97 Ibs. 


Exhaustive tests have been made to determine the 
accuracy of this method of correction for varns num- 
bering 1’s to 30’s and it has been found to be very close. 
Therefore the advantages and usefulness of this for- 
mula is inestimatible, especially because of its neces- 
sarily frequent use in testing all yarns. Tables have 
been made up as a Standard moisture content, just as 
the yarn numbering scale was prepared by using 840 
vards as the standard length of one pound of 1’s yarn. 

The American Society for Testing Materials have 
been using a method similar to this for correcting the 
breaking weights on duck tensiles, but no such method 
has ever been arranged before on yarn tensiles. 


More Yardage in New Styles 


The long skirt and high waistline have won, but the 
mode ts 1930 and not a throw-back to the trailing skirts 
and 18 inch waistline of 50 years ago, declares Katrine 
Hooper, chairman of the Style Advisory Board of the 
“The 
daytime skirt is four inehes below the knee: 12 to 14 
inches from the ground,” she continues in her “Cotton 
Forecast” sent to the manufacturers this week. 

“The new skirt is about the length of the skirt in 1924 
and 1925 and was then considered daringly short. But 
1930 gives more illusion of length because the high 
waistline gives an added flowing movement. 

“Length of line means more yardage. Already, there 
is an increase of one-third of the fabric. In tricacy of 
cut means more labor. Fast color makes the co-ordina- 
tion of color through the entire ensemble a possibility, 
whether used in monotone or in daring contrast. 
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Factory Hands and Farm Laborers 


Bishop Warren A. Candler; of Atlanta, one of the 
most distinguished men in the South, who is known 
for the fairness of his views on all subjects, writes with 
characteristic interest of mill conditions in the South. 
Lhe following article by Bishop Candler appeared re- 
cently in the Atlanta Journal. 

No good man can be indifferent to the conditions and 
wants of poor people. : | 

The godly man will always feel.sympathetic concern 
for the needs of the day laborer and the wages which 
compensate him for his daily toil. 

God is on the side of the faithful toilers and honest 
wage workers. The Holy Scriptures abound in pass- 
ages which reveal the interest of our Heavenly Father 
in the men of toil and which command brotherly deal- 
ings with them on the part of those who employ them. 

The law given. through Moses required honest and 
prompt payment of wages: “Thou shalt not defraud 
thy neighbor, neither rob him; the wages of him that 
is hired shall not abide with three all night until the 
morning.” (Leviticus xix, 13.) , 
Again the Mosaic law says: “Thou shalt not oppress 
an hired servant that it poor and needy, whether he be 
of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy 
land within thy gates. At his day thou shalt give him 
his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it; for he 
is poor, and setteth his heart upon it: lest he ery 
against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” 
(Deuteronomy, xxiv, 14, 15.): 

The prophet Malachi classes with the grossest im- 
moralities any wrong to a wage earner, and denounces 
it in the strongest terms: “I. will come near to you to 
judgment; and I will be a swift witness against the 
sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and against false 
swearers, and against those that oppress the hireling 
in his wages, the widow and the fatherless, and that 
turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not 
me, saith the Lord of hosts.”. (Malachi, iii, 5.) | 

These teachings of the Old Testament are echoed in 
the Epistle of James, the foster brother of our Lord, 
when he condemns rich men who have and hold ill- 
gotten gains: “Behold the hire of the laborers who 


have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 


hack by fraud, crieth: and the cries of them which 
have reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabbath.” (James, v, 4.) 

But while these and other Scriptures bespeak God's 
tender care for the day laborer, the divine law is not 
less commanding in requiring justice to all classes and 
conditions of men. Wherefore it is said: “Ye shall do 
no unrighteous in judgment: thou shalt not respect 
the person of the poor nor honor the person of the 
mighty: but in righteousness shalt' thou judge thy 
neighbor.” (Leviticus xix, 15.) With God neither 
want nor wealth is permitted to deflect in the slightest 
degre the judgment from justice. 

It is to be feared that some of our overheated “re- 


formers” have not obeyed this precept of the divine 
law. They have condemned the mill owners of our 


section with indiscriminate and unsparing denuncia- 
lion. 

It is quite possible that the owners and managers of 
some cotton mills in the South deserve censure for their 
heartless dealings with their operatives; but I know of 
no such case. On the contrary, I am bound in justice 
fo applaud the methods and means employed in all the 
cotton mills I have visited with reference to their deal- 
ings with their employees; they are more than humane: 
they are fair and generous to a degree. 


These mill men, in so far as my knowledge extends, 
provide churches in the mill sections, often erecting . 
in whole or in great part, more than one church in a 
mill village in order to serve the denominational pref- 
erences of the operatives in the mills. 

They provide also school buildings, recreation halls, 
swimming pools, etc., for the blessing and comfort of 
the people whom they employ. 

They drew their help from the neighboring farming 
districts, and their operatives are in most cases far 
better off at the mills than they were on the farms 
which they left behind them. 

Speaking to this point, the writer of an article which 
appeared recently in the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
aid not misstate the facts when among other things he 
sald: 

“Being president of a country bank that loans prin- 
cipally to farmers, and also president of two small cot- 
ton mills, I am in position to speak with some degree 
of accuracy as to the earnings of farmers and mill 
help. 

“The help employed in our mill village is entirely 
local people from the farming class of people who had 
never seen a cotton mill until our cotton mills were 
built. They are living in better houses and under better 
living conditions than they ever dreamed of before these 
mills were bult. One of the girls, around 18 years of 
age, will make more money during one year than the 
whole family of six or seven would make on the farm. 
These people have better clothes, better food, better 
living conditions ‘and $10 to spend where they had 
possibly 1 cent when they lived on the farm.” 

The same correspondent goes on to say with refer- 
ence to the zealous propaganda of the reformers who 
overlook the laborers on the farms: 

“The farmer and his wite and the children on the 
farm in the South are in dire distress and are living in 
deplorable living conditions, whereas the mill help are 
satisfied and are so much better off than they were on 
the farm until there is only one answer to this propa- 
ganda of shedding tears for the ‘poor mill workers of 
the South,’ and that is, the person shedding the tear 
is wanting to collect some money from the mill worker 
tor the benefit of some labor head and because of jeal- 
ousy by some of the New England mills as to the suc- 
cess of Southern mills.” | 

Our people living on farms are the sufferers of the 
heaviest burdens at this time, and they deserve the 
greatest sympathy and the most generous help. They 
build and support their own churches and schools. They 
have no recreation halls and swimming pools. What 
they make is sold in a “free-trade market,” and what 
they buy is enhanced in price by a protective tariff. 
But no propaganda is put forth on their behalf. 

Upon this phase of the subject the Talladega (Ala.) 
Home speaks pointedly, and with moderation, as fol- 
lows: 

“In recent years considerable publicity, closely akin 
to propaganda, has been given to the elleged low wages 
of the Southern textile industry. Yet during this time 
mill after mill has been built in the South without the 
necessity of importing foreign labor, and with no diffi- 
eulty found in securing native white labor as employes. 

“Bearing in mind that these mills have no earthly 
power to force people to work for them, it follows that 
their employees have come. to them voluntarily and in 
order to better their economic condition. 


“tis common knowledge that Southern labor is re- 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Review of Cotton Situation 


The following review of the cotton situation was 
issued by Gardiner H. Miller, president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange: 


During the past calendar year, world production and 
world consumption of cotton have been approximately 
in balance. Sinee the world stock at the beginning of 
the year was just about normal or average, this means 
that the world stock at the close of the year is about 
normal or average. With neither an oversupply nor 
any serious fears at any time of an excess or a short- 
age, cotton prices have held steadier than usual during 


the year, at not far from the average levels of recent , 


years. 


As the trade enters 1930, it finds that 
of supply and consumption is distributed by the drastic 
curtailment of mill activity in the United States, fol- 
lowing the break n the stock. market. Consumption In 
this country; the largest user of colton in the world, 
is down 10 or 15 per cent from the normal level at this 
time of year. There is good ground for believing, how- 
ever, that it will not be long before domestic consump- 
tion will be pointing upward again, and it appears likely 
that the world will soon be back again onto a normal 
rate of consumption. 


Full planting, following and accompanied by very. 


moderate prices, bears witness to the continuing tend- 
ency of the South to plant cotton heavily and to fur- 
ther inerease its cotton acreage, except in years when 
it is definitely discouraged by unusually low prices. It 
emphasizes the fact that the problem of securing rea- 
sonable prices to the growers must be approached from 
the standpoint of the supply. 


Urgent Need of Larger Yield 


In any consideration of cotton prices and of the re- 
turns to the growers, regarding which there is prop- 
erly so much concern, it is important to note that the 
average yield per acre this past year was only 155.3 
pounds, or less than one-third of a bale to the acre. 
The average yield in the past five years has been only 
{62.8 pounds. 

Even assuming an average price of 20 cents to the 
farmer, which is well above the average level this 
past year, a yield of 160 pounds means a gross return 
to the producer, aside from what he receives for his 
seed, of only about $32 per acre. Ten acres would yield 
only $320. Fifteen acres would yield only $480. There 
is no question that such returns are altogether inade- 
quate to hundreds of thousands of growers whose costs 
are average or above average. 

But this problem cannot be solved by the simple 
method of raising the selling price. Records of planted 
acreage in-recent years show that, with anything like 
an average price for the staple, certainly with 20 cents 
or more, the cotton growers will add millions of acres 
to their cotton fields. 

There are only two solutions, and they should be 
adopted in conjunction: A restriction of acreage, com- 
bined with better seed selection and improved methods 
of cultivation which will give a larger yield per acre. 


Deterioration Causes Concern 


A disturbing phase of the cotton-growing industry of 
this country is the deterioration, in recent years, in 
the quality of our cotton. The decline has occurred 
mainly in the length and the character of the staple. 

The facts as to this question have been brought to 
the attention of the trade in convincing form bya re- 
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the balance 


cent report of the Department of Agriculture, which 


showed that, out of a total ginnings of 10,893,200 bales 
to November 1, 2,220,800 bales, or 20.4 per cent, were 
below seven-eighths inch, and therefore untenderable 
as to staple. This deterioration of domestic cotton has 
coincided with an improvement of foreign crops, par- 
ticularly Indian. 


World consumption of cotton has been on a relatively 
high level, on an average, during the past 12 months, 
but mill aetivity has fluctuated widely in this country, 
and there have been wide differences between the levels 
of mill operations in foreign countries. : 

In the United States the mills ran at a very high 
level during the five months from January to May, but 
inability to move their full output at normal margins 
then foreed them to curtail sharply in the summer. 
With the seasonal revival of demand in the fall, they 
increased their activities again, but they had hardly 
got onto an increased basis of operations when the panic 


‘hroke in the stock market, and, with good business 


almost at a standstill, stocks of cloth at the mills began | 
to accumulate with great rapidity. This necessitated 
renewed drastic curtailment, and the mills are ending 
the year on a relatively low level of activity. 


Advantageous Hedge in New Contract 


The new Southern delivery contract on the New York 
exchange, on which trading began on January 2, 1929, 
has afforded a splendid hedge to growers, merchants 
and spinners. With the contract now providing for 


. deliveries at five Southern ports, and two more to be 
added, it is more closely tied up with spot cotton than 


ever before. While the price of futures is below the 
average of recent years, this has been offset, in part, 
hy the higher basis on spot cotton which has prevailed 
during the marketing season. 

This past fall the trade was given one of the most 
striking demonstrations ever provided of the valuable 
services rendered by the exchanges. The South. har- 
vested and marketed its crop with unusual rapidity, 
al a time when spinners were unwilling to buy far 
beyond their needs because of the slowing down of gen- 
eral business, followed by the crash in stocks. Spot 
merchants throughout the South bought milions of 
bales from the growers, without having commensurate 
forward sales against these purchases, as they were 
able to protect themselves by the sale of hedges on the 
exchanges. Through the medium of the exchanges, 
speculative and investment buyers were found to take 
over the deluge of new crop cotton. until spinners were 
prepared to buy it, 


Improvement Probable in 1930 


As to the outlook for 1930, a most important fact to 
be considered is the changed situation in the business 
world, following the debacle in the stock market. There 
is good reason for believing that this hesitation in trade 
and the recession in industrial activity will be only 


temporary. 


The domestic cotton manufacturing industry could 
hardly fail to share in such a revival, since experience 
lias shown that cotton manufacturing tends strongly 
to rise and fall with general business. The cotton trade 
‘an look forward to 1930 with anticipation that condi- 
Lions will improve from their present status. There is 
a basis for a good volume of business in the fact that 


supplies of cotton are adequate and prices are reason- 
able. 
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Bleaching With Hydrogen Peroxide 


By H. G. Smolens, Consulting Engineer, 


the water and the equipment 

as fixed, the variables in hydrogen peroxide bleach- 
ing are time, temperature, total alkalinity, pH and 
hydrogen peroxide concentration. 

It is possible to manipulate these variables into an 
almost infinite number of combination, which is the 
reason why it is possible to get similar peroxide bleach- 
ing effects in so many apparently different ways. 

Within the past several years, improvements or coni- 
plete changes have been introduced into almost every 
known peroxide bleaching process. These have been 
made possible, partly by the availability, in ever-in- 
creasing quantities, of the very pure and stable 100- 
volume hydrogen peroxides, partly by the large num- 
ber of investigations and tests, over reasonably long 
periods of time, of actual bleach house operations, not 
of laboratory experiments. 

Entirely new theories of peroxide bleaching have been 


SSUMING the goods, 


advanced, and new methods of control and testing have: 


been developed, 

In spite of all this work, however, there is still too 
much unknown about even ordinary peroxide bleach- 
ing. . This means that almost every bleach house must 
be considered as a separate problem a “worked out 
accordingly. 


To add to our troubles, we now have to sontend with 
(he various rayons, either alone or in combinations, 
which have taken their place among cottons, silks and 
wools. 

The very best hydrogen peroxide bleaching, from the 
standpoints of color, effect on the fiber, and cost, is 
usually done when the temperature and the total alka- 
linity are a maximum, while the time, the pH, and the 
peroxide concentration are a minimum. 

The less unnecessary chemicals introduced into the 
solution which is to do the bleaching, the easier it is to 
obtain and to maintain the ideal chemical conditions re- 
quired. This is one of the very good reasons for the 
growing popularity of the 100-volume nyarcgen per- 
oxides. 


Silk Bleaching 


Silk can stand quite a severe peroxide, but only tus- 
sahs and the yellow Jap and Italian silks have to be 
civen any special attention. Most of the ordinary silks 
are white enough after the boil off so that a mere dip 
in the proper hydrogen peroxide solution will allow 
them to take a light tint for a very good white. There- 
fore, the easiest way to bleach them is to allow them. to 
pass through a hot alkaline peroxide solution at -the 
end of the washing after the boil off, shell them sg 
a short time and then finish. 

Cotton/silk mixtures or cotton back/silk face fabrics 
are peroxide bleached in order to improve the appear- 
ance of the cotton so that the public will pay close to 
an all-silk price for them. If a very good, easy-fo- 
bleach cotton is used in these fabrics, it is advisable to 
boil them off before bleaching. If a poor grade of 
cotton, or one hard to bleach is used, it is usually 
advisable to boil off and bleach simultaneously. In this 
way the cotton can be given a pretty hard bleaching 
while the silk is still protected from chemical injury 
by the gum. 

Rayon/silk fabrics must be handled rather carefully 
in order that the various cleansing and bleaching solu- 


*Address before New York Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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Buffalo Eleetrochomical Company, Inc. 

tions required for the silk will not injure the rayon. 
It is quite necessary to determine the alkalinity and 
temperature limits for this class of work before any 
large quantity is bleached. 


Cotton Bleaching 


There are many claims being made for bleaching cot- 
ton with. hydrogen peroxide which are not strictly ac- 
curate. For instance, one large argument for peroxide 
bleaching of cotton is the permanence of the whiteness. 
This is quite correct, but peroxide bleaching has no 
exclusive right to permanent whiteness. It just happens 
that the ordinary process of bleaching cotton with 
peroxide automatically converts the form of cellulose 
that has a tendency to turn yellow into another form 
of cellulose that stays white. But the same thing can 
be done with hypochlorites, permanganates .or any 
other oxidizing bleaching agents if they are properly 
applied. .Another uncertain argument for peroxide 
bleaching of cotton is that the cotton loses less weight 
in this process, than in the ordinary boil and chemic 
process. It is possible to conduct a peroxide bleach on 
cotton which will produce little or no loss of weight, 
but a very good white. However, this cotton is not 
well bottomed. To get a real bleached bottom for 
mercerizing, dyeing or printing, you must remove from 
the gray cotton almost everything except the actual 
cellulose, so that the loss in weight depends entirely on 
the percentage of impurities in the gray cotton. This 
is a matter of using enough caustic soda in the peroxide 
bleach boil, and of boiling a long enough time. 

It is only a little over two years since caustic soda 
has been used in the United States for bleaching cotton 
with peroxides. The first successful process of this 
kind was worked out for cotton yarn at the Philadelphia 
plant of the Franklin Process Company. Now practical- 
ly all cotton yarn in package form is being bleached with 
hydrogen peroxide in the various package bleaching 
machines, 


From this beginning it was a logical step to go on to 
kier bleaching of cotton piece goods. At the present 
time hydrogen peroxide bleaching has been developed 
to the point where we think that we know how to work 
out a peroxide bleach kier boiling process that will 
produce any desired bleached bottom at a reasonable 
cost. 

The most economical cotton bleaching is done in 
kiers because the inerease in the chemical cost of the 
peroxide bleach boil is very materially counterbalanced 
by the speed of the bleach process and by the reduction 
in the number of operations, as compared with the 
conventional boil and chemic: processes. 

The amount of caustic soda to be used depends to a 
large extent on the previous processing that the cotton 
has received. Cotton mercerized in the gray, for exam- 
ple, would not require nearly as much caustic in the 
bleach boil as cotton that has received only a gray sour. 
The type of kier, the amount of water required for the 
kier bleach charge, the presence of colored yarns in the 
cloth and the finishing that the bleached cloth is to re- 
ceive, all determine the amount of caustic that should 
be used. This caustic must then be properly buffered 
by silicate of soda in order that the bleach boil liquor 
be stable, i. e., the pH remain constant during the entire 
bleaching operation. 

From 1% to 3 per cent of hydrogen peroxide, based 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Cotton 


"I want to compare methods of bleaching Cotton. 
What should I do?" 


You have to choose between Chlorine and Peroxide. Get 
the inside dope from the manufacturers of both. 


See what they guarantee as to: 
a permanent White, loss of tensile Strength, 
Cost, daily Output. 


Then you will decide on Peroxide, such as Albone and 
Solozone. 


We can, install the process for you. Results will please 
you. | 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th"'Street New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 
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ALBONE “C”’ 


(100 vol. Electrolytic) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 
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With announcement that The Rayon Institute of 
America, Inc., will conclude this month its two year 
campaign, it is recalled in textile trade and retail circles 
that this organization was formed late in November, 
1\¥27 for a period of six months. Expansion of this 
lime resulted, if is understood, from the high calibre of 
the work accomplished and the demands made upon 
ils backers by manufacturers and retailers for an ex- 
icnded period olf promotional activity and educational 
aid. 

Prior to the origin of the Rayon Institute, few lay 
consumers held a consistently high conception of ray- 
ons wide gamut of uséfulmess and fashion import- 
ance. Vast amounts of misinformation were in general 
circulaulion, Rayon’s range in qualities and many in- 
lierent estimable characteristics were overshadowed 
by myths, ignorances and doubts based upon original 
impressions gained during the purely experimental 
days of its first introduction to this country. Rayon- 
consciousness, as a result of the Institute's work, is 
felt to have been inestimably increased. 

ki. L. Starr, active director and organizer of the In- 
sullule and iis widely varied activities, has received 
wide-spread credit from trade and retailing executives 
lor the tremendous success of the two year project just 
completed. Mr. Starr, it is thought, combined long, 
practical experience in trade problems with retailing 
promolonal advertising and propaganda understanding 
CI vital bmportance to the varied need involved work- 
lig and enthusiastic statis ever'brought together in the 
lexule world, and it is believed that the outstanding 
success which have been Rayon Institute's have result- 
ed irom his untlagging energy, specialistic background 
aud genius aS an organizer. Mr. Starr planned the 
lashion shows, the merchandising department, the 
iabric gallery, the mulls and manufacturers depart- 
ment, the publicity and general promotional work of 
ie organization late in November 1927, getting together 
a slail of specialists early in December. With almost 
no changes, this group of department heads remained 
intact throughout the two-year period. Mr. Starr spoke 
in Many parts of the country. He contacted hundreds 
of retail stores and cutters-up, fabric manufacturers 
and selling agencies. He organized special exhibitions, 
convertion presentations and such promotional work as 
Lhe selling up in rayon underwear through the medium 
of French couture designs obtained by him when he 
was sent to Europe by the Institute's backers last 
spring to carry the story of the success of the Ameri- 
can Institute to associated European companies. The 
lilalian rayon institute recently organized is believed 
to have resulted from the success of The Rayon Insti- 
tute of America. : 

National retail surveys of great value were conducted 
for the Institute by its merchandise manager, Dwight 
Mead, formerly of the Shepard Stores, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Mead instituted for the organization a retail swatch 
service and associated promotional activities which 
have resulted in direct sales for many manufacturers 
of fabrics thus promoted. Working also in behalf of 
this regular swatch service with leading stores and 
_cutters of the country was ‘Miss Kathryn I. Day, secre- 
tary of the board of directors of the Institute and im- 
mediate assistant to Mr. Starr in guiding promotional 
activities. Miss Day was in charge of office manage- 
ment and voluminous institutional correspondence from 
all parts of the world. Mrs. Milhea Selders Hall, fabric 
house contact woman for the Institute, worked with 
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Activities of R 


ayon Institute 


Mr. Mead, Miss Day and its publicity department in. 
keeping the organization apprised of the appearance of 
new rayon containing materials in all-rayon, cotton, 
silk, wool and linen manufacturing fields. 

Miss Emma L. Fetta, former European corespondent, 


woman's page editor and fashion publicity specialist, 


has brought the attention of millions of trade and con- 
sumer paper readers to the fashion importance and 
crowing spread of interest in rayon fabrics and their 
various ready-to-wear and piece goods departments 
identities. As head of Rayon Institute’s publicity de- 


- partment, Miss Fetta carried its story into the columns 


of all the fashion magazines and important newspapers 
of the country; whereas, two years ago, these publica- 
‘ions were largely laboring under the impression that | 
ravon was “a kind of cheap underwear,” with no fash- 
ion appeal. The publicity department directed atten- 
tion to rayon through motion picture news reels; radio 
talks and direct presentations and: supervised the pub- 
licity work of its fashion shows. During the period 
ending last June 30, a total reading audience of 750,000,- 
O00 persons had been obtained. This figures was greatly 
augmented during the final six months of the Institute's 
work. | 

Miss Dorothy Gatton, educational lecturer, carried a 


-yerbal story of rayon into women’s clubs, men’s clubs, 


chambers of commerce, colleges, and conventions. A 
home economies and fabric expert, Miss Gatton was par- 
ticularly able in her lecturing tours which have extend- 
ed throughout the Eastern, Southern, Middle Western 
and New England States. ‘Miss Gatton, Miss Day and 
Mrs. Hall were in charge of many of the Rayon Insti- 
stute’s booths at special exhibitions at conventions. and 
conferences. 

Perry Pease, treasurer of the Institute, handled its 
budgeting and attendant problems under the direction 
of Mr: Starr and the board of directors. :He is consider- 
ed to have been a very able officer. 

Among these activities discontinued in mid-summer 
was that of fashion shows sponsored effectively by the 
Institute and subseuqently taken up by other similar 
organizations. Miss Jane Ellis was styling counsel for 
this work. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Starr and his depart- 
ment heads were cognizant of the fact that a forced con- 
sumer demand which could not—or would not—be met 
hy retail stores would fall far short of ideal. Thus pro- 
motion work with retailers and consumers was balanc- 
ed with work among cutters-up, private designers and 
fabric manufacturers both here and abroad. Since its 
inception, Rayon Institute activities formed a complete 
picture, its work radiating toward unnumerable trade 
and consumer needs simultaneously. The Institute has 
maintained moreover the highest of standards in the 
dissemination of facts through its promotional and 
publicity channels. 

The selection of media for its publicity work has an 
interesting significance. An average of 50,000,000 month- 
ly readers were reached through editorial columns of 
trade and consumer magazines, the latter including 
fashion, general news and feature publications. Articles 
written for these publications covered a wide range of 
general and special subjects, straight news, features. 
and fashion subjects. It is estimated that with its lec- 
lures, radio presentations, motion picture releases, and 
general editorial column appearances, rayon has been 
introduced during the past two years to a monthly 
“udience of some 75,000,000 persons. 
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Replacement of Old Equipment 


Under: the heading, “Why Not Mills as Modern as 
Standard of Living They Must Support,” Cotton Chats, 
published by the Draper Corporation says: 


“You are living in the age of the aeroplane, radio, 
talking movies and television. 

“What is the age of the mechanical equipment of 
your mill—the faithful servant that provides the where- 
withal for your continued enjoyment of the luxuries 
of the age in which you live? 


“In your personal and family life you are satisfied 
with nothing less than the material comforts of today. 

“When you travel you stop at the newest hotels 
where you may enjoy the very latest of modern con- 
veniences and luxurious appointments. 


“At home you have a radio. Of course it is one of 
the latest models. 


“Your great grandfather rode a horse or drove a 
yoke of oxen. Your grandparents rode behind their 
handsome span of matched bays. When your father 
was courting your mother he took her to ride on the 
trolley cars on Sunday afternoon. You have an auto, 
but the chances are that if the family car is more 
than a year old your son wants a sporty roadster so 
that he will not have to take his girl friend out in your 
antiqute bus. | 

“Something new, then something newer—to the scrap 
pile with the old—is the crv of modern life in all that 
contributes to our material comfort. 

“It was the cry of the middle ages, of the ancient 
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world, of all times and places where there has been 
human progress. | 

“It is the rule of Nature, as expressed by Darwin in 
‘the survival of the fittest.’ 


Speeding Up the Scrap Pile 


“Does your mill belong to this aeroplane age? 

“All large machinery manufacturers maintain active 
research departments that are constantly developing 
new and better machines that turn out more or better 
goods or reduce the cost of production. 

“When these advantages are subsfantial, no textile 
manufacturer can afford to fail to scrap whatever is 
old and equip with the new. . 

“Modern business is too keenly competitive to allow 
the man who would win to carry many handicaps. 


Invite S. T. A. to Greenville 


Greenville, S. €—The Greenville Chamber. of Com- 
merce has issued an invitation to the Southern Textile 
Association to hold its fall meeting here while the 
Southern Textile Exposition is in progress October 20th 
A committee will be appointed to arrange a 
special program for the occasion. The invitation will 
probably be accepted by the Association at the next 
meeting of its board of directors. 

The Exposition promises to he the best yet held in 
Greenville. With fourteen years of experience and 
good will behind the show, and the space practically 


all sold, the entire attention of the management is now 
directed to perfecting details. 


Ring out Old: 


We gladly offer you | 


SERVICE 


lan working out any new progress ss requirements for a “Bigger and Better’ New Yeor 


in 


the co-operation of 


Mexican Kepresentative 
Carlos J. Pruneda, 
Hemboidt 42, 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Canadian Kepresentative 
W. J. Westaway Co., Lid. 
Hamiiton, Ont. 


English Representative 
Textile Paper Tube Co., Led. | 
Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. | 


Mills: Hartsville, 5. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MARTSVILLE. 


MANUPACTURER 
“CONES: TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. 


Rockingham, N. C. 
oJ New Enslaad Office: 512 Book Store Bids. New Bedford, Mass. 


| Spanish Representatives 
Sobre y Cia; §..L. 
Feroandina #22 


Barcelons, Spain 


Chiaa. Representative 
‘Elbrook, Inc. 
79 Worth Street, N. ¥. 


AND SPOOLS. 


Australian Representatives 
Frank Lee & Co. Pry., Led. 
| Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 


and 709 W. Front St. Plainfield, N. J. 
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Controlling Steam in the Textile Industry 


By. C. 


HERE is a bare possibility that competition was un- 
™ known in the era of homespun away back in the 
days of our great granddaddies but IT am. inclined to 
doubt it. The sheep that were better fed and housed 
produced more and better wool and the housewife who 
was careful in preparing this wool made better cloth. 

As time went on and the country became more heavi- 
ly populated smal! mills sprang up here and there as a 
ceneral thing snuggled by the side of the village pond 
dam. There were few, if any, steam mills and the 
rower derived from the water was practically gratis, 
In these fitm mills the operation was not. at all me- 
chanical and much handwork was necessary, but. the 
same thing held true; the better cared for sheep. still 
produced the better wool and the manufacturer. who 
was careful in the various operations produced the 
Letter cloth. 

In those days, there were standard weights, colors and 
fextures and the excess manufactured goods were care- 
fully stored against the rush season, so that the mills 
were such of a good. year’s run. 
were done after a fashion but there were few 
and no complieated formulas were necessary to 
butternut brown. 


colors 
get 
And so the industry flourished, the 
hetter goods finding a ready market and the manufac- 
‘turer satisfied with a small margin. 

Introduction of Steam Engines 

But the the population continued to increase larger 
mills were built and the small mill pond could not fur- 
nish sufficient power to keep in step with progress, so 
steam engines were introduced. ~The steam from the 
engine was often thrown away in winter and stoves 
were used to heat the buildings. : 

More shades were now in evidence and much steam 
was consumed in the dve house, but as exhaust from 
the engines contained more or less oil the boss dyer 
would not allow its use. Even the water from the con- 
denser, if the plant afforded one, was more. or less con- 
taminated with grease and was looked upon with sus- 
picion,. The closed heater eliminated oil from the boiler 
feed and brought back a- good margin on the invest- 
“ment. 

During the era just mentioned, competition began to 
take root in earnest. Some manufacturers mentioned 
the fact that all their wool came from. the foot hills 
where the mountain streams irrigated the soil and the 
erass was free from alkali and that the water in which 
the wool was scoured was absolutely pure. There were 
rot half the foot hills or a tenth part the sheep to 
supply the demand. Then came the showdown! 

Instead of the textile manufacturer telling the people 
what they should wear, the people told the manufac- 
turer what he must maketo hold the trade. All colors 
of the rainbow: all weights, textures, designs and finish: 
and eyery mill superintendent and agent trying his 
hardest to make the best piece of goods for the least 
money. Verily here was still another new era. 

Superheated Steam Brought Complications 


Up to this time, I am free to confess, the plant engi- 


neer was perhaps a necessary evil. He was all right 
to keep the wheels turning dul his knowledge of the 
-yarious processes was more or less hazy. .1f he were 
asked. “What is the temperature of steam at 81 Ib. 
gauge,” he would reply, (\/81x14) plus 198=—324; and 
he was within a degree or two, but after superheat came 
in vorue and he was asked the same question and re- 
olied, “It will be a guess,” 
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Dyeing and finishing 


J. Wilder 


But today the processes in a modern textile plant do 
not allow much “slipping.” 

Competition demands that cloth be uniform in weight 
and strength and the various shades must match a stan- 
dard. Wool from all points of the compass must be 
hlended to give just the right results at the lowest 
possible cost.. Perhaps a million pounds are consumed 
in one week in a large mill: this wool must be care- 
tully tested as to loss in scouring or shrinkage. 

Wool that is more or less greasy means a more or 
less shrinkage loss, which determines what the cost of 
varn must necessarily be: and much steam and water 
may be used in the scouring process or smaller quan- 
tities. Right here it is possible to use water which is 
too hot and which will injure the wool; so the process 
is protected by thermostatically operated valves which 
nold the liquid in the various bowls at 120 deg. F. 
proximately. 


ap- 


[It is the aim of the plant engineer to use, wherever 
possible, steam at a low pressure and to handle the 
returns from drving coils or steam chests with vacuum 
traps. 

One particular case stands out quite promiment in my 
mind where worsted combs were changed from 65 Ib. 
pressure to 4, and the results were far: better. 

We 


vears 


have 
back. 


heard of heat treated steel for several 
Probably the automobile forced this -pro- 
cess to its present. high standard. The constant shifting 
of gears and the vibration of more or less rough roads 
raised havoc with the workings of the iron horse. there- 
fore the heat treatment. ‘Textiles also 
treatment. 


receive heat 

Whereas heat treatment strengthens and toughens 
steel, some experts are quite skeptical as to its value 
that way in textiles, but we know that this process 
makes the better finished goods. . | 

In the days of our great: grandmother, cloth lasted 
much better and wore longer, bul the present day girl 
or woman does not want her skirt to wear longer, so 
why argue this point? 

The behef was quite prevalent that it 


Was steam 


pressure that produced the proper finish and gauges 


were the instruments used in former times hut today 
the up-to-date finisher knows that it is temperatures. 
A lower pressure, superheated steam will produce as 
good or better cloth than a high pressure, saturated 
steam; and the time element enters into the process 
uqite foreibly. 

Today, the process must not be left to a main’s judg- 
ment or will but.must be determined very accurately 
by several tests and then adjustments made that will 
hold the time and record it property, 

The modern manufacturer of woollen or worsted 
‘loth is not a hit or. miss operation but a scientifie 
proposition. And not only must the goods be produced 
with the proper finish and strength, but they must be 
nroduced at the lowest possible steam cost. 

Run over for a short minute in your mind a fuel 
cost of half a million dollars per year and guess how 
much cloth has to be put on the market to bring forth 
au profit. And there are textile plants whose fuel costs 
will reach the. above figures. So it is necessary to 
equip every possible outlet of steam with a sentinel 
of some sort and every last inch of pipe must be prop- 
erly insulated. In the modern mill, the dye house will 


consume approximately 50 per cent of the total fuel, 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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HE cost of the lubricants, of 

course, is part of the cost of 
lubrication. And in all too many 
cases—there the matter ends. 
But the man who is thinking 
ahead is beginning to realize 
before that 


there’s far more to lubrication 


more ever 
than the price he pays for oil and 


grease. 


Maintenance and repair costs 
due to faulty lubricants or ineffi- 
cient application, idle machine 
time chargeable to excessive 
wear, waste of power and break- 


down of production schedules are 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TEXACO 


LUBRICANT 


the really important things to 
consider. 


Lubrication is decidedly a 
matter for engineering and ex- 
ecutive attention. 


Call The Texas Company first. 
Ask to have a Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineer go over the plant 
with you. He is a specialist in 
his field, knows what is demand- 
ed: knows the effective lubricant 


_ for any given condition and how 
to apply it. This service is at. 


your call free of all cost or obli- 
gation. Effective lubrication may 
mean thousands of dollars saved 
annually. 


FOR EVERY 


? 
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Bobbins 
and 


Particular attention given to | 


All Types of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


THE 


IRT| 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
NY 


furnished 
Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


Rawhide Loom 


Pickers 


“Ratavia’”’ 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St, 


‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


H. L. Reed, formerly of Nashville, Tenn... is now sec- 
ond hand in carding at the new plant just getting ready 
to start up at Gulfport, Miss. 

Wade F. Denning has resigned as superintendent of 
the China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position at the cotton mill depart- 
ment of the Wiseassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


Walter B. Dillard, J. has resigned as assistant super- 
intendent of the Columbia Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., and accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Tom 'M. Dennings has been promoted from superin- 
tendent of the cotton mill department of the Wiscassett 
Mills, Albemarle, N. C., to general superintendent. Mr. 
Denning has been superintendent of the mill for 30 
vears. 

W. C. Bobo has resigned as superintendent of the 
Judson Muls, Greenville, 8. C., effective January 1. He 
has served in that capacity for more than 20 vears and 
is one of the best known mill superintendents in the 
South. 

Kaumagraph Company, New York, manufacturers of 
Kaumagraph trademark transfers, Kaumagraph litho- 
graphy and Kaumagraph embossed seals, has placed D. 
QO. Belvins in charge of the Chattanooga district. From 
headquarters in the Provident building, Mr. Belvins will 
continue Kaumagraph’s policy of rendering personal 
service on matters of trademarking and lithographing to 
mills and jobbers in that locality. 


C. R. Hall, a graduate of the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College, has accepted a position as weav- 
ing technician with the American Enka Corporation, 

Asheville, N. C. Mr. Hall was for several years designer 
for the Highland Park Manufacturing COERES, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


At the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers held in New York City on Decem- 
ber 3rd, Charles Piez, chairman of the board, Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, began his term as president of the 
Association—the largest engineering organization in | 
the world. Mr. Piez is widely known as an engineer, 
a manufacturer and an executive. 


Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president of American Bem- 
berg and American Glanzstoff Corps., at a testimonial 
dinner given him by 40 prominent industrialists, bank- 
ers, business men and civic leaders of Johnson. City, 
Tenn., last Monday, told those present that he would 
be able to locate another large industry in Johnson City 
or in the immediate territory. He expressed his ap- 
preciation and said that he would do evervthing in his 
power to retain his residence in Johnson City, 


H. G. who has been in charge 
territory of the Hemphill Company, for the past sever- 
al years, making his headquarters first at Burlington, 
N. C., and later opening a branch sales office and show- 
room in the Commercial National Bank Building, High 
Point, has been appointed manager of the eompany’s 
Chattanooga office, succeeding H. E. Gosling, who has 
been transferred to the factory at Pawtucket, R. L., 
James McDowell, who has been assistant manager of 
the Philadelphia office, has heen appointed manager 
af the loeal office. 


Gross, of the Carolina 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pa reer 


C. F. Turner has resigned as superintendent of the 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Lewis Laughlin has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent of the China Grove 
Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C. 


William Parker, who as announced last week is 
to be manager of the Charlotte office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, is to assume his 
new duties within a short 
time. He has been with the 
Allis-Chalmers Company for 
16 years and has a large 
number of friends in the 
textile industry who will 
be interested to know of 
his promotion. As manager 
of the Charlotte office he 
will have supervision of the 
territory in the two Caro- 
jinas. Mr. Parker has been 
connected with the Atlanta 
branch of the company for 
some time: 


Wiliam Parker 


Chappell. Leaves H. & B. American Machine Company 


Ed Chappell, Southern manager for the H.. & -B. 
American Machine Company, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, has resigned that position effective January 1. 

Mr. Chappell has been with his company for more 
(han 35 years and in point of service has one of the 
longest records of any machinery man in the South. 
He is one of the best known men in the Southern tex- 
(tle industry and the announcement of his resignation 
will be received with unusual interest. Mr. Chappell 
lias not announced his future plans. 


Obiteary 


W. T. Rankin. 


Gastonia, N. C—W. T. Rankin, mayor of Gastonia 
during the hectic days of the Communist strikes here, 
and well known mill man, died from a heart attack ai 
his winter home in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

He was 62 years of age and a native of Gaston county. 
He had been a resident for Gastonia for 37 years. He 
was one of the pioneers of the cotton mill industry in 
the county. He was chairman of the board of directors 
Of the Citizens National Bank and director in a number 
of business enterprises in the city. 

He is survived by his wife by a second marriage, 
four children by a former marriage, two sisters and 
two brothers. 

Mr. Rankin was president of the Osceola Mills at the 
time of his death. He had relinquished active contro! 
of several other cotton mill executive jobs in the past 
few years. He and the late Col. C. B. Armstrong were 
associated together in the organization and manage- 
ment of several of the Armstrong mills in their earlier 
days. He was a past president of the Gaston County 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Reduces redyes 
to a minimum 


NOTTON and rayon-plated mercerized 

4 hose are boiled-off for 30 minutes be- 
fore being dyed in a certain Southern mill. 
But because of the hardness of the only avail- 
able water, the formula previously used fail- 
ed to remove oil spots thoroughly. Redyes 
ran as high as 10 per cent. 


Now this trouble has been entirely eliminat- 
ed. The addition of a small amount of 
Oakite to the boil-off formula was all that 
was needed to assure such good results that 
redyes have been reduced to 5 per cent on - 
cotton and mercerized hose. And on all-silk 
hose, perfect degumming is obtained consist- 
ently. 


Let our nearest Service Man show you how 
Oakite can save you money by helping to im- 
prove your wet finishing. You incur no 
obligation by writing us to have him call. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, Inc., 38 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are. located at 


Albany. N. ¥.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atianta, Altoona, Pa.; 
Creek Mich., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N Buffalo, *Camden, 
N. J.: Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve 
land, *Columbus, O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, 0.; Decatur, 
*Denver, Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.: Fall River, Mass.: Flint, Mich. : 
fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mieh.; Harrisburg, Pa.: Hartford. *Houston, 
Texas: *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los An 
geles, Louisville, ee Madison, Wis.: *Memphis, Tenn.;: *Milwaukee, *Min 


Baitimore, Battle 


Oshkosh, Wis.: *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz.;: *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
N. Y¥.: Portland, Me.: *Portiand, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Provi- 
dence, Reading, Pa.: Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; Roekford, 
Iti.: *Rock island, Sacramento, Cal.; Francisco, *Seattle, 

*St. Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Mass. - 
Syracuse, N. Y¥.: *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, 
Okla.:.Utiea, N. Y.: *Vancouver, B. C.; Wichita, 

Kan.; Williamsport, Pa.: Worcester, Maas 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRAGE “ARG 4066 


Industrial Cleaning Materials »« Methods 


4 
Haven. *New York, *Oakland. Cal.: *OKlahoma City, Okla.: *0maha. Nel 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL ENABLES ONE 
RUN A BATTERY OF SHEARS. 

ONLY ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE PRODUC- 
TION OF APPROXIMATELY 100,000 COTTON, SILK 
AND RAYON LOOMS IS BEING TRIMMED ON 


HERMAS Shears 


OPERATOR TO 


Hermas Machine Company 
Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 


Southern Representatives : European Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co. Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. Manchester, Eng. 


Careful WEAVE BOSSES 
Prefer 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Keeps off Warps—and Woven Goods 


Stays in Bearings—won’t Drip or 
Spatter— 


and all the time keeps looms well oiled and smooth run- 


ning—steadily turning out clean yardage. 
And the cost. is—not, more—but actually less—NON- 
FLUID OIL lasts so much longer than liquid oil. 
Write for testing sample and bulletin, ‘“‘Lubrica- 
tion of Textile Machinery.’’ 


Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


(NEW YORK G NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT FCO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. || 
‘Warehouses | 
Chicago, fil. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 


Mo. Detroit, Mich. NW. C. 


Cc. 


St. Louls, Charlotte, 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, 
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Controlling Steam in the Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 16) 
therefore it makes a vast difference whether the kettles 
are boiling violently or mildly and the 40 per cent can 
increased to 50 per cent if slach methods be em- 
ploved. 


he 


Delicate Temperatures Control Essential 
Pneumatic control has advanced in rapid strides and 


it is now possible to determine the time limit on bring- 


ing to a boil, holding at boiling and closing. For in- 
stance, a certain dye may require 45 min. of prepara- 
tion before the goods can be entered, then the same 
length ef time of gentle boiling. The penumatie control 
can be set to perform as noted and the boiling point 
held at 210-11-12-13 or wherever desired. 

That water boils at 212 deg. F. is perfectly legitimate 
helief among engineers, but it is more:or less necessary 
that the water be at sea level. After certain chemicals 
are added, water may boil at 212 deg. more or less and 
the altitude has quite a bit to do with the question. 
The automatic regulator does not guess what the tem- 
perature should be. The skilled operative determines 
what the time and temperature shall be and the ma- 
chine when properly adjusted earries out the order. 

To have work uniform and as free from defects as 
possible is the desired goal and, so far as steam is con- 
cerned, hand operation is avoided whenever possible. 
That every operation, where steam is used, shall be 
known and duly recorded, indicating and recording in- 
struments are now freely in use. 

Absolutely no alibi can be concocted by the operator 
who spoils work through negligence or shiftlessness as 
the little dial with the red ink or blue or green ink tells 
the whole story. ) 

Thus, steam. in the seouring process is supplied in 
just sufficient quantities to maintain the right tempera- 
ture, whether in the bath or drying and the water in 
siorage is automatically maintained at a certain height 


and thermostatically regulated as to temperature. 


Humidity ts taken care of by wet and dry bulb con- 
trols in the spinning department. 

Temperature controls, indicating and recording ther- 
neues are used in the finishing process." It is not 
23 lb. pressure of steam that is necessary but 260 deg. 
7% in some processes, and should superheat be in evi- 
dence this 260 deg. may be obtained with only 8 or 40 
lb, steam pressure. Even in preparing the warp by the 
dressing process, controls are used in the up to the 
minute plant. 

Manufacture of starch sizing is an 
rortant matter and it may be made in 
in a scientific method. Steam, time 
control is as vifal in this process as 
the cloth department. 

The pneumatic system of temperature control is fair- 
ly well known, but it-is possible to get the same control 
through the vacuum system and, to the mill situated 
where water is not at a premium, a vacuum tube or 
syphon may be operated from the head water to the tail 
vater levels and vacuum at points to 28 or 29 in. ob- 
tained gratis. 

Unnecessarily High Temperature is Costly. 

In one large textile plant where immense quantities 

of warm water were demanded, it was discovered that 


extremely im- 
a slipshod way or 
and temperature 
any operation: In 


arise of 1 deg. F. cost 50 cents per hour. 


For instance, one operator would say, “We've got to 
have one hundred and ten or nothing doing.” The 
other operator would accept 105 deg. and be well satis- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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I QO the many textile men 


who rely upon U §S, there is a special mean- - 


ing in our Season’s Greetings: a recognition 
of our responsible part in the manufacture 
of quality textiles, and assurance, that in 
1930, U S products will continue to give 
thoroughly dependable service. 


Wherever fine fabrics are made, U S 


products help make them. 


(Founded in 1857 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 
sion” COME 


ELLO, GA. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MONTICELLO, GA. DOUBLIN,GA. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


MANCHESTER, N.H~ GOFFSTOWN, 
LAWRENCE MASS ~LOWELL.MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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SOUTHERN 


TILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 


DaAvip CLARK... 


18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Managing Editor 


D. H. Hr, JR. Associate Editor 
Juntus M. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 4.00 


Contributions on subjects euitatialen to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Baby Radicals 


Paul Blanchard, the Socialist, said in one of 

his articles: 
“We must peg into the minds of the young while they 
are ‘still plastic. One agency in America that is trying 
to get the students interested in Socialism is the colleges. 
- They strive to bring in the most provocative speakers 
obtainable.” 

When he made this statement he certainly 
had in mind a group of radical professors at the 
University of North Carolina, and other North 
Carolina colleges, for the most radical or pro- 
vative speakers are certainly brought to them 
and every effort made to “peg into minds while 
plastic.” 

The success with which the “pegging” has 
been done is shown by a long editorial in the 
December 14th issue of the Daily Tar Heel ‘en- 
titled ‘““A Few Discrepancies in Mr. Gossett’s 
Textile Situation Views.”’ 

A group of young boys, without business ex- 
perience but with a prejudice against industry 
inspired by the teachings of radical professors 
proceed to tell Mr. Gossett just what is wrong 
with the textile industry. 


For thirty years unions have dominated the 
textile industry of New England and kept it in 
a continual turmoil through strikes. As the 
result of the activities of the unions several mil- 


lion spindles have been dismantled and several — 


hundred thousand former mill emperors: were 
thrown out of work. 

At the end of the thirty years of union activi- 
ties wages in New England are less than in the 
South, in proportion to the cost of living, and 
with 104,000 members in 1920, textile union 


leaders find their ranks so thinned that they can 


count less than 5,000 loyal members. 

What did unionization do for the cotton 
mills of New England? The answer is that they 
have been a complete failure-from every stand- 
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point except that an army of parasites have 
lived on dues mulched from the pay envelopes 
of hard working mill employees. : 


In spite of these facts, none of which can be 
truthfully denied, the young boys say in answer 
to Mr. Gossett: 

“Through unionization alone can the interests of the 
workers be safeguarded, and we believe that once labor 
is in a position to be assured of receiving its just portion 
of the profits in the: textile industry, it will co-operate 
fully with the manufacturers in attempts to increase 
these profits. 

Some cracked-brained professor told them 
that labor unions would be a fine thing for 
Southern mills and he pegged into some “plastic 
in fact some very plastic minds. In 
view of the statements made'in the attempted 
reply to Mr. Gossett the use of the word “plas- 
tic’ is very charitable. 


The article itself is of no moment or force 
but is a clear cut illustration of the way in which 
radical college professors are misleading the 
young men placed in their charge and are turn- 
ing them into enemies of industry. | | 


An experienced cotton manufacturer who has | 
always shown an interest in the welfare of his 
employees made an address in which he frankly 
gave a statement of the textile situation in 
North Carolina. 

A group of students without experience but 
with a fund of prejudice and misinformation as 
the result of “pegging into plastic minds” by 
radical professors wrote a silly reply containing 


very few statements which they could substan- | 
tiate. 


Every year, thousands of young men who 
would, otherwise, develop into successful busi- 
ness men and manufacturers come under the 
influence of radical professors in our colleges 
and universities and have their minds so twisted 
that their careers are ruined: 


A new book, “Sinister Shadows,’ shows in a 
very startling way that most of these radical 
professors work deliberately and as part of a 
world-wide organization. 


Less Foreign Cotton 


Mr. Clayton, of Anderson & Clayton, recently 
blamed the low price of cotton to the increased 
growth in India, but since then private reports 
from Bombay have indicated a sharp reduction 
in the estimates of that country. 


The Department of Agriculture now estimates 
the crop of India as 4,452,000 bales of 478 
pounds net as against 4,718,000 bales last year. 

The reduction of more than 600,000 bales in 
the amounts expected to be available from India 
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will mean a greater demand for American cot- 
ton. 

There are indications that the ultimate yield 
in the United States will not exceed 14,800,000 
bales which, in view of the very large per cent 
of short staple, will not be equivalent to very 
much more than the crop of last year. 


- The Garside Bureau of the New York Ex- 
change reduced its estimates of world produc- 
tion 520,000 bales and now makes production 
of all kinds of cotton 25,848,000 against 25,422.,- 
000 last year. The principal reductions are in 
the American and Indian crops made necessary 
by recent official predictions of the crops. Ac- 
cording to. the Garside Bureau world’s supplies 
of all kinds of cotton are 34,795,000, compared 
with 34,758,000 last year and 34,703,000 two 
years ago. 

Within sixty days the amount of 1930 cotton 
acreage will be practically settled and if the 
present prices continue to prevail we believe 
that a somewhat lower acreage will result. 


The spring of 1929 was the only one we re- 
call without a crop scare and if the acreage is 
reduced and the crop gets a bad start an entirely 
different attitude towards cotton would quickly 
result. | 


Right to Work Established 


_ The seven deputies who were tried at Burns- 
ville, N. C., for the death of five members of the 
mob at the Marion Manufacturing Company, 
Marion, N. C., were acquitted after a full and 
fair trial. 


The strike at the Marion Manufacturing 
Company was pulled in the middle of the night 
in order that the day workers might be caught 
defenseless when they approached the mill the 
next morning. 


A mob, armed with sticks and pistols, blocked 
the gate to the mill the next morning and re- 
fused to let the employees enter and finally at- 

tacked the sheriff. 


Of the five men killed that morning only one 
worked in the mill and could be called a striker. 
Two others had formerly worked in that mill 
while the other two had never worked in the 
Marion Manufacturing Company at any time. 

The officers who were attacked and fired 
when forced to defend themselves were at the 
mill gate in order to insure those who desired to 
work, the protection guaranteed to them under 
the laws of North Carolina. 

Those who were killed and many others, had 
no business at the mill gate and were there for 
the purpose of preventing citizens of North Car- 
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olina from entering their chosen place of em- 
ployment. 


The right to work has been more firmly estab-_ 
lished as the result of the trial at Burnsville but — 
is not yet admitted or recognized by the leaders 
of textile unions. 


E. Chappell Resigns 


The resignation of E. Chappell as Southern 
representative of H. & B. American Machine 
Company will be received with genuine regret 
by his many friends throughout the South. 


> Mr. Chappell was the dean of the textile ma- 
chinery salesmen in the South, having held his 
position for more than thirty-five years. 


The older cotton manufacturers in the South 
remember the day when the leading agencies 
were held by A. H. Washburn, Stuart W. Cra- 
mer, John Hill, J. D. Cloudman, A. H. Robbins, 
E. Chappell, S. B. Alexander and Ned Garsed. 

One by one the men in this group who played 
a big part in the upbuilding of the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry of the South, have retired 
until there only remained E. Chappell and S. B. 
Alexander and now the former has voluntarily 
retired from the picture. 


Mr. Chappell was the equal of any of them as 
a salesman and with his salesmanship he carried 
an unusual knowledge of textile problems which 
was of much benefit to his customers. 


_ As he leaves the cotton mill machinery busi- 
ness after more than one-third of a century of 
service in this section he carries with him the 
good will and the respect of the men of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry of the Sduth. 


Bishop Candler Writes 


On page 9 of this issue will be found a reprint 
of a very interesting article “Factory Hands and 
Farm Laborers,” written by Bishop Warren A. 
Candler for the Atlanta Journal. | 

No man in the South is more highly regarded 
than Bishop Candler and everyone knows that 
he is sincerely interested in the welfare of the 


mill operatives of the South. 


When prominent ministers say anything in 
defense of the cotton mills of the South, the 
parasites connected with the Federal Council of 
Churches immediately attempt to discount their 
statements by insinuating that they are subsi- 
dized or at least, influenced by cotton mills. 

No such charge can be: made against Bishop 
Candler, for he has always shown himself to be 
a humanitarian and to have a real interest in 
the working people of the South. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York | 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 


The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers | 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest: 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. ‘Reg. U. 8. P.O. 
| 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. Cc. : 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering 
standards at economical costs. Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Ince. 


Box 534 | Phone Hemlock 4931 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fellow American Soclety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


— and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 

ning Cemeteries 

Residential Recreational Areas 

Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Bistates 

School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization In the Seuth 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


Lincolnton, N. C.—-The. plant of the Long Spinning 
Company, located near here was entirely destroyed by 
fire. The mill, which operated 2,496 spindles, was own- 
ed by W. T. Long, of Shelby. 


Clover, 8S. C.—Effective January 1, 1930, the Hawthorn 
Spinning Mills and the Hampshire Spinning Company, 
both of Clover, will consolidate as the Hampton Spin- 
ning: Mills. No improvements or extensions are con- 
templated. ‘he Hampshire mills is equipped with 20,- 
O00 spindles for the production of yarns, 40s to 60s, 2 
io 4 ply, and the Hawthorn mill with. 12,500 spindles 
for producing combed yarns. Thomas MeConnell is 
president, and M. L. Smith, treasurer and manager of 
both companies. 


Spindale, N. C.—Plans have been announced for merg- 
ing the Sterling Hosiery Mills, Ine., Forest Gity, N. C.. 
with the enterprise of the same name at Spindale; and 
i is understood that the work of moving the machinery 
to Spindale will begin soon after the first. of the year. 
The Forest. City plant manufactures ladies’ full fash- 
ioned hosiery, while the Spindale niill produces rayon 
bed spreads and novelties, in addition to full fashioned 
hosiery. S. K. Tanner is president of both companies. 


' Salisbury, N. €.—Character Products Company, Inc., 
manufacturers of shirtings and dress goods, has trans- 
ferred the plant to the building formerly used by the 
Wallace-Wilson Hosiery Company, while the offices 
will be maintained in the new Rouzer building. H. A. 
Rouzer and C. H. Deal, of Salisbury, have acquired the 
interests of Fred Van Wagene, of Salisbury, and R. A. 
schoolfield, chairman of the board of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inec., Danville, Va. G. H. Deal 
remains as president. 


Greenville, S. C.—Liquidation of Camperdown Mills 
and sale of all the physical property of the company, 
including the plant, approximately 25 acres of land. 
1i2 operatives’ homes and other real estate was an- 
nounced. by the trustees in liquidation, who are George 
Norwood, W. C. Beacham, F. W. Symmes and B. FE. 
meer, 

The property of the mill is to be sold at public auction 
at noon, January 15, to the highest bidder. The sale will 
be held at the company’s office, and no bid will be 
accepted unless the purchaser has first posted a eerti- 
fied check for $10,000 on a bank in good standing. 

Camperdown Mill, which has been in operation here 
lor many years, being the second oldest mill in Green- 
ville, contains 12,032 spindles and 432 Crompton & 
Knowles box looms. These, together with the dye plant 
and all complementary machinery, will be sold nothing 
being reserved in the sale except finished goods. Stock 
in process of manufeeture will be sold along with the 
mill and equipment. 

The Camperdown Mill property lies alone. the east 
lank of Reedy river and fronts on South Main street 
for approximately 310 feet. The mill property also 
extends the greater length of Cleveland street, and into 
several adjacent streets. In addition to the plant and 
uperatives’. houses,..there.is..a- superintendent's» home 
nurses’ home and several large warehouses. : 


| 

| 
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MILL News ITEMS 


Bridgeport, Ala—Jacobs & Spivey Hosiery Mill has 
installed 16 new machines during the last week and 
has ordered 60 more machines for immediate delivery, 
all of them designed to make full-fashioned hosiery. 
The management of the plant has also ordered a num- 
ber of ribbers, loopers and knitting machines and plans 
are being made for other immediate expansions, 


— 


LaGrange, Ga.—Stockholders of Dunson Mills, have 
approved an increase in the capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. Stoekholders acting up recommendations 
o; the board, unanimously favored the increase, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Sandford Dunson, treasur- 
er and general manager. 

Mr. Dunson said that the proposal was not voted upon 
with a view of improving the mills or to increase’ its 
capacity. 

“The stock will be divided among the present stock- 
holders,” he added, “and the increase will be effected 
by the issuance of a 100 per cent stock dividend of 7 
per cent non-voting preferred stock on December 31. 
It will be payable out of surplus and undivided profits 
to stockholders.” 

Earnings from which the stock dividend will be paid 
are those which have accumulated over a period of 
years, according to Mr. Dunson. 


Rockingham, N. C.—One of the most important trans-. 


fers made in this section in many years took place last 
Wednesday when the stockholders of the Roberde! 
Manufacturing Company sold the property of the com- 
pany, consisting of two large cotton mills, to the Ent- 
wistle Manufacturing Company. 

The deal was consummated at a meeting of the stock- 
holders Wednesday. The best offer made for the prop- 
erty was from the Entwistle Company, which, through 
its spokesman, William Harry Entwistle, offered par 
for the steck and to assume all indebtedness. This offer 
was accepted. It means that the Roberdel stockholders 
will get $100 cash for each share of stock, or be given 
the privilege of taking 7 per cent preferred stock ‘in 
the Entwistle Company. 

The Roberdel Manufacturing Company was organized 
back in 1882. Mill No. 1 was completed in 1883, and 
along about 1902 another mill was built, known as Mill 
No. 2. At intervals additions were made to the mills, 
until the present time the two Roberdel mills have 
32,000 spindles and 1,116 looms. 

The acquisition now by the Entwistle mill of the two 


Roberdel mills gives the Entwistle company a total of- 


85,760 spindles and 2,416 looms. 

The president of the Entwistle company is William 
Entwistle, one of the pioneer mill men of this section. 
The secretary-treasurer is his son, George P. Entwistle, 
and the general manager is his grandson, William 
Harry Entwistle. 


Expected Dividends From 16 S. C. Mills 


Greenville, 8. C—While there has been no announce- 
ment as yet, sixteen textile plants of this county are 
expected to disburse customary semi-annual dividends 
on January 1 for a total of $784,085, if they follow the 
action of last year...Whether or not the Brandon Gor= 
poration will pay a dividend has not been announced, 
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Hang 
Your Bobbins 


It’s becoming the fashion among 
progressive mill men. 


The Eclipse _ Bobbin Holder 

suspends the bobbins from the top> 
of the creel board. It eliminates 
skewers and incidentally, accumula- 

tion of lint or fly. 


You can use these holders to advan- 
tage on your roving and spinning 
frames. The ball bearing construc- 
tion insures a smooth effortless pull. 


The yarn is materially improved in 
quality. 


Put daylight beneath your bobbins. 
Banish expensive skewers. 
A holder will be sent you 
for examination. Write 
today. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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although it is known that the directors held a recent 
meeting in New York. The sixteen textile plants dis- 
tributed the following amounts in dividends for the 
last half of 1928: 


American Spinning $42,000 on common stock; 
Mills Mill, $35,000 on preferred and $6,000 on common; 
Judson, $32,000 on preferred for the quarter; Wood- 
side, $79,231 on preferred and $70,550 on common, 
Brandon, $99,957 on common and $52,000 on preferred; 
Easley, $41,750 on preferred; Southern Bleachery, $35,- 
000 on common; Union Bleachery, $36,000 on common; 
Dunean, $17,500 on preferred; Florence, $17,500 on pre- 
ferred; Pelham, $8,000 on common; Piedmont, $64,000 
on common; Victor-Monaghan Co., $14,747 on preferred 
and $98,000 on eommon for the quarter; Southern 
Weaving, $10,000 on common and $3,500 on preferred; 
Poe, $21,000 on common; Southern Franklin, $5,250 on 
preferred. 


Outlook Good for Durham Hosiery 


Durham, N. €—Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., execu- 
Lives and emp!oyees representing all departments, were 
guests of the company at a banquet at a. downtown 
hotel Tuesday night of this week. 
present. D.°P. Carey, president of the mills, presided. 

Optimistic pictures of the future of the mills were 
viven by the executives. Business is good and great 
economies in operation have been made effective in the 
past year or two, it was pointed out. Profits this year 
amount to $250,000, il was said. It was pointed out thal 
with the reorganization of the capital structure, now 
practically complete, the company would soon be in 
position to resume dividend payments, and if was con- 
fidently asserted that there would be dividends for the 
preferred stockholders next year, and for the common 
stockholders by the year after. 

Co-operation was the keynote of the talks, both ex- 
ecutives and employees of various departments stress- 
ing this subject. President Carey declared thal the 
profils were the result of co-operation and declared 
that more than half of the profits of this year were 
brought about through economy of operation ‘and that 
this in large part was made possible by the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the employees. 

Those speaking in addition to Mr. Carey were W. F. 
Carr, and A. H. Carr, vice-presidents; J. L. Davis, audi- 
tor, treasurer and production manager; B. B. Adams, 


More than 200 were 
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of Four Oaks, director; Howard Swiggett and Roy W. 
Jefferson, of New York, representatives of selling 
houses, and Spencer Tunnell,.Jr., of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co. of New York. 

Miss Mary Howell, for the women employees of the 
mill, expressed appreciation of the attitude of the ex- 
ecutives and promised continued co-operation. Goley 
Hunter spoke for the employees generally and on their 
behalf presented gifts to F. J. Cutledge, Floyd W. Burns 
and Walter Rogers, departmental superintendents. 

Traveling bags, as gifts from the office force, were 
presented to Mr. Carey and the Messrs. Carr by E. M. 
Hunter, Jr. | 


Says Productions Must Be Controlled 


HE cotton industry will profit in 1930 only insofar as. 
production is maintained at the level of demand, 
declares President Lincoln Baylies, of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, in a forecast for the 
new year. “A close control of the output to the rate of 
distribution, together with a more widespread study of 
the requirements and the location of potential markets, 
are among the greatest needs of the industry,” he de- 
clared. 

“Operations during the last two years have resulted 
in a very general reduction of manufacturing margins; 
for example, an extensive ‘cross section of the print 
cloth range shows an average decrease in manufactur- 
ing margin of nearly five cents per pound from 1927. 

“Cotton's return to popularity as a style fabric is 
primarily the reason for a better year in New England 
during 1929. About 80 per cent of the production in 
New England is on fine cotton goods; hence, styling and 
designing to meet fashion’s decrees have put New Eng- 
land’s mills in a better position. With longer skirts 
gaining steadily in favor throughout the country and 
the consequent increase in yardage, it is more than 
likely that New Eng ‘and, which has 90 per cent of the 
fine goods looms of the country, will find in 1930 the 
same prospects for good business as anticipated by 
other industries. 


“The uncertainty in this section of the industry at 


the close of the year was: due in no small measure to 


the lack of definite action on the tariff bill by the Sen- 
ate. A lowering of the present tariff or even the re- 
fusal to give more adequate aid to those sections of the 
industry which need tariff protection most will have a 
retarding influence on those mills emerging from a long 


ae Curtis & Marble Machine Co, | DOUBLING _ 
Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, 8. C. ROLLING 
WE HAVE BEEN | THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY | YOU HAVE Nor 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC LOOM 
DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G, BROWN, Treas.} vay) So 


MERIT COUNTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


DALLAS, TEX. 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, &. C. GRIFFIN, GA. 
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period of depression. Failure to give adequate tarif 
protection, particularly to the fine cotton goods mills, 
may prevent profitable business and steadier employ- 
ment during the new year. 

“The production of the finer grades of cotton fabrics 
for dresses, etc., comprises about 20 per cent of the en- 
tire industry.- Steadier employment has been the rule 
as compared to the previous year in New England 
mainly because of the fact that fashion, having made 
cotton popular with greater numbers of women, in- 
creased the demand for the products of fine goods 
mills. 


“In the first 10 months of 1929, the total number of 


active spindle hours in New England mills was 24,138,- © 


349,404, or approximately 4,000,000,000 more than for 
the same period in 1928, when the total was 20,606,864,- 
000. The total active spindle hours in the 
months in the various States for the two years follows: 
Massachusetts, 1928, 11,190,815,000; 1929, 13,843,940,000; 
Rhode Island, 1928, 3,791,312,000; 1929, 4,053,628,000; 
Maine, 1928, 1,532,470,000; 1929, 1,787,152,000; Connecticut, 
1928, 2,105,518,000; 1929, 2,299,146,000; New Hampshire, 
1928, 1,986,747,000; 1929, 2,154,481,000. 

“Cotton consumed by New England mills for the first 
if? months in 1929 totalled 1,234,936 bales and for the 
same period in 1928, 096,129 bales. The entire indus- 
try operated 9,000,000,000 spindle hours more during the 
first 10 months of 1929 as during the same period in 
1928, the totals being 85,327,000,000 in 1929 and. 76,508,- 
000,000 the year before. The amount of cotton con- 
sumed during the first 10 months of 1929 throughout 
the industry was 6,060,532 and for the same period in 
1928 it was 5,427,696 bales. 

“Many of the units in the industry quite apparently 


Stripper Xx 


first 10 . 
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manufactured beyond the demand for their type of 
products with the result that stocks multiplied. The 
rate of production for the first six months of 1929 was 
such as to result in a considerably overstocked condi- 
tion by the summer menths. | 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. Opens Shreveport 
Branch Factory 


C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., makers of industrial instruments will open on 
January 1, 1930, a branch factory at 417 Lake street, 
Shreveport, La. This development has come about 
through the desire of Tagliabue to provide the users 
of TAG instruments in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Miss- 
ourl, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
Alabama with the utmost in quick service. 

The prime function of the new factory will bée repair 
work, with special attention to emergency orders. The 
repair facilities of the main factory in Brooklyn have 
been nearly duplicated in special equipment, trained 
personnel and in all other respects, only that of size. 

In addition to repair facilities there will be main- 
tained stocks of all standard instruments. The Shreve- 
nort factory will therefore be prepared to fill emergency 
orders for all standard oil testing instruments, ther- 
mometers both of the industrial and laboratory types, 
hydrometers and kindred instruments, standard record- 
ing thermometers and recording pressure gauges, stand- 
ard automatic controllers for temperature and pressure 
and avrious other classes of instruments. The TAG 
Shreveport factory is in charge of C. L. Huffman, dis- 


trict manager. 
[rhocen 
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Your dyehouse worries are ended when 


you order | 


And that’s enough said except to add our reg- 
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Controlling Steam in the Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 20) | 
fied. These operators on opposite shifts producing 
equal amounts of cloth would have a difference of $190 
a day in their steam costs. 

In some cases, the thermostat pavs probably 500 or 
600 per cent on the investment. But no automatic 
equipment is worth the time and trouble of installation 
unless if is going to be followed up. And no one man 
should look after it. man should follow up the 
automatic regulators and a second man should follow 
up the first man—then everything will function prop- 


one 


erly. 


After all reducing valves, hydraulie, electric and 
pneumatic controls are functioning 100 per cent, then 
comes the question as to what is the actual cost of 
steam and warm water in each department... And here 
is Where we invest thousands of dollars and get back 
from. 20 to 100‘per cent on the investment. 
Department Costs Calculated From Meter Readings. 

In order to determine department costs, the modern 
lextile plants uses a very complete set of flow meters. 
These flow meters not only measure the amount of 
water or steam being used in the different 
but, they also make a graph which shows the operator 
at all times where the steam is going and whethre the 
demand is imereasing. 


processes, 


-By these graphs, it is possible to determine just when 


the peak 1s to be expected and heating systems may be : 


choked or shut off altogether at such times, thus saving 
an extra boiler or two. Automatie regulation 
complete without measuring equipment. 

As a general summary, I] would suggest that thermo- 


is “not 
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| COTTON has been discredited 
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static control is the ideal method of heat regulation, 
guarded by flow meters, but that the men in charge 
must also keep his eye on the mechanic who plays sen- 
tinel to the above-mentioned devices; also, that low- 
pressure steam be used at. all points possible, assisted 
by the vacuum system and the best vacuum trap ob- 
tainable, regardless of its cost. Do not forget the pipe 
insulation. 

The B.t.u. is an elusive little devil and will escape 
through a very small orifice. and then vanish most 
mysteriously never to be regained, therefore let us 
double or triple the guard—Power Plant Engineering. 


Spindle Activity 


Washington, Dee. 19.—The cotton spinning showed 
decreased activity in November as compared with Oc-, 
tober this year and also was below that of November 
a vear ago. Total active spindle hours announced to- 
day by the Census Bureau numbered 7,811,606,790, or 
an average of 226 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,003,522,.885 and 258 in October this ard 
8.524,.399,388 and 241 in November last year. 


year 


Spinning spindles in place Nqyember 30. totalled 24,- 
538,134 of which 29,649,394 were active at some time 
during the month compared with 34,856,382 and 30,184,- 
716 in October this year. and 35,373,996 and 30,596,840 in 
November last year. | 


~Valdese, N. C—Waldensian Weavers. Inec.. are build- 


ing a new addition which when completed will house 


the finishing and dyeing departments of the plant. 


by the use of cheap and unsuitable dyes. Let us show the ultimate con- 
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sumer that cotton can be made as beautiful and more lasting than silk. 
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THE ACE OF CARDS... 


_— Risid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear of 


Points the wire. 


——« Perfect concentricity of Flats to enete. Cylinder Pedestals | 


Superiori are adjustable. 
Arr 


angement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 


_ thousandth part of an inch is obtained. : 
\ Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 


good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 


Patent method of securing Clothing to the Flats, neatest, 
cleanest and most effective. 


Patent Top Flat Grinding Arrangement for grinding from the 
working seating of the Flats. 


Patent Flat Stripping Motion which insures perfect stripping 
without damage to the Clothing on the Flats. 
‘Specifications 


end names of users Back Bends or Circles for supporting Flats and preventing 
gladly sent upon request. sagging and stretching of chains. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Kannapolis Mills Running Steadily. 


Kannapolis, N. C—The_ curtail- 
ment program of local textile mills, 
which has been in force for the past 
several months, has in part heen 
abandoned, it was reported here. 


From what could be learned, it 
was gathered that more. depart- 
ments of the local mills were run- 
ning than for some time past, and 
that there were more workers on 
the payroll! than usual. 


Mills’ Employees Given Packages. 


Rutherfordton, N. C——-About 4,000 
packages were given away in Spin- 
dale by the mills. Every member 
of every family connected with any 
of the six mills received a Christ- 
mas package of fruits, candy, nuts, 
etc. The Rutherfordton postoffice 
dispatched 45 sacks of mail to the 
easthound Seahoard train and over 
100 sacks full on three outgoing 

mails, a total of 240 insured pack- 
ages were sent out Friday and Sat- 
urday, which is one-ninth of the 
year’s business in that line. These 
are records for the local postoffice. 


Capt. Elliett Springs Heard at 
Fort Mill. 


Fert Mill, 8S. €—An enjoyable se- 
cial affair of the week here was the 
annual banquet of the American Le- 
gion, held Monday evening in the 
dining rooms of the home econom- 
ics department of the high school. 
The dinner was served under the 
direction of Miss Sarah Dunlap by 
members of the Legion auxiliary. 

Malcolm G. Rogers, commander of 
the post. presided, and. there were 
several after-dinner speeches, among. 
the speakers being Capt. Elliott 
Springs and Col. T. B. Spratt. 


Wanted 
Foreman for napper room. Twenty- 
four Woonsocket machines. Address 


“X. care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLahlen Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are tnanufacturers of Hough- 
ton'’s Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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Long Life Plus * 
Efficient Operation 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Rd. INDIANAPOLIS, 501 N.HolmesAve. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave 


Atlanta - - - + 6511 Haas-Howell Bidg. Cleveland - 527 Rockefeller Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md.,- 800 Maryland Trust Bldg. Dallas, Texas - “1101 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ais. - 229 Brown-Marzx Bldg. Denver - - §20 Boston Bidz. 
«= « 1103-4 Statler Bldg. Detroit - - ~ 5038 Linsdale Ave 
Buflalo <« + + 554 Ellicott Grand Rapids - 


] 

Charlotte. N. C, 909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Cincinnati - - 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:~—Chicago, 2410 W. 18th St.; 


HE Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive has 

proved through actual performance that 
5, 10, 15 and 20 years’ service has been 
obtained from original installations. 


‘It is easy to make claims, but Link-Belt’s claims 


are backed by convincing performance in a 
wide variety of industries. Link-Belt Silent 
Chain has maintained its place as the efficient 
and economical power transmitter of the age. 


Flexible as a belt, positive as a gear, more effi- 


cient than either, tells the story. The Link-Belt 
drive is quiet, compact; it cannot slip; and 
when enclosed in a safety-first, oil-tight, dust- 
proof casing, makes an ideal drive. 


Its unfailing, reliable service has often re- 


sulted in the shop superintendent's statement, 
“I hardly knew the drive was there.” 


Made in sizes from 1/ to 1,000 H. P. and over. 
Drives 14 to 60 H. P. carried in stock. Send 
for Data Book No. 125, and Stock List No. 725. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and’ Machinery 


- 412 Union Central Bidg. 


536 Michigan Trust Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., R. 436, 1002 Baltimore Ave. 


New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


38620 


. SAN FRANCISCO, 19th& Harrison Sts, 
526 Third 
ront St. 


820 First 8: 
3638 Olive St. 


LosAngeles - 361-3695. Anderson St. Oakland, Calif. - 

Louisville, Ry. - - 349 Starks Bidg. Pittsburgh - R. 2125; 436 Seveoth Ave. 
Milwaukee - - R. 1403, 425 EB. WaterSt. Portland, Ore.- - - 67 F 
Minneapolis,Minn. - - S. ThirdSt. Seattle. - - + - 

New Orleans - «61908. PetersSt. St. Louis 

New York 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Utica, N.Y. - - - 


131 Genesee St. 
Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg. 


In Canada—LINK-BELT LIMITED—Toronto; Montreal; Elmira, Ont, 


BELT 


“f f 
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“KANTHURT” 
Leather Belting 


HE average leather belt, no matter how good the quality, 
will not give good service when run at high speeds 
over small pulleys or when used with an idler. and short | 
center drives. “Kanthurt” is a special belting in every 
particular and is built particularly for drives of that nature, 
for which service it has no equal. It is extremely flexible, 
with tremendous tractive qualities. It is assembled with a 
special, water-proof cement and is treated for resistance to 
water, heat, acid fumes, climatic conditions, steam and 
other elements which are particularly destructive to the 
average leather belt. 


Before deciding that any transmission drive is too difficult 
for a leather belt, let us make recommendations for a 
“Kanthurt” drive. You will be surprised at the economy 
and the results of such an installation. 


The Fisher Leather Belting Co., 


INCORPORATED 
Main Office and Factory 
325 North Third Street - Philadelphia 
Greenville, S. C—Masonic Temple 
Telephone 2316 
W. W. Fowler 
District Agent 
We can make a Leather belt for any. position 


— 


ENJOY THE BEST 


The highest-priced room at New York's 
new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a large room 
with twin beds, tub bath and shower. 
The lowest price is $3 for a room for 


stories of sunshine and fresh air,” beauti- 
fully decorated and modernly-furnished 
rooms, each with bed lamp, servidor 
and the “sleepingest” beds imaginable. 


1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
7 $3 to $5 for one $4 to $7 for two 


Telephone 


NEW YORK'S NEW HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Streets, Times Square 


one, with shower...The Lincoln has “thirty. 


' Bleaching with Hydrogen Peroxide 


(Continued from Page 12) 
on the weight of the gray goods, will give an excellent 
single boil bleach on almost any kind of cloth properly 


| prepared for the kier bleach boil. If more than 3 per 


cent is required the cloth should be given a two-boil 
peroxide bleach process. From the kier the cloth is 


‘washed and run into the white bin, ready for finishing. 


Heavy goods that cannot be handled in rope form 
may be successfully and economically bleached with 
peroxide in an open width kier, on jigs, or in any equip- 
ment in which the goods can be passed, for a sufficient 
length of time,.through a boiling solution containing 
alkalies and hydrogen peroxide. 

Where it is possible and advisable to run a con- 
tinuous peroxide bleaching process a series of four or 
five slack washers, with a small jay box between each 
{wo, will take care of from forty to fifty thousand yards 
of cloth, on the basis of four-yard goods, per working 
cay. 

Rayon/cotton goods may be bleached exactly as all 


| cotton goods, in kiers, on jigs or in a continuous pro- 


cess, pravided the machinery for handling the wet goods 
will not injure the rayon either by pulling or equecs- 
ing. 


First Commercial Announcement of 
Discharge Printing on Celanese 


distinct and important technical advanee in the 
printing and dyeing of fabrics made entirely of or con- 
taining Celanese yarn became known with an announce- 
ment by the Lyons Piece Dye Works, of Paterson, N. J., 
that it is now ready to quote commercially on discharge 
printing of all Celanese fabrics and mixtures of Celanese 
and rayon and Celanese and cotton. On the all-Cel- 


@nese group, Lyons is ready to quote on white dis- 


charges on grounds of black, navy, brown and red. In 
the mixtures, white and any other color patterns may 
be discharged on any color ground. 

With this announcement, the first of its kind from. 
a commercial house, a new phase in the development 
of fabrics of Celanese may be considered to have been 
reached—a phase of tremendous importance to the 
entire textile industry from both the technical and 
style angles. For the problem of discharge printing 
on Celanese has absorbed a large share of the atten- 
tion of the best textile brains in this country and in 
England. 

As is now generally well known, the unique and dis- 
tinct chemical composition of Celanese made it un- 
affected by the dyestuffs used to dye other yarns and 
made necessary the invention of. a range of specially 
prepared colors. These colors, while satisfactory for 
ordinary dyeing purposes and for light and washing 
fastness, were found to be highly resistant to the dis- 
charge agents regularly used for cotton, rayon and silk. 
Therefore, as in the case of dyeing Celanese, it was 
necessary to discover entirely new processes for dis- 
charge work. Now it may be said that the initial 
problems have been met and further developments are 


only a matter of time. 


The important aspects of this announcement are 
manifold. Technically, an important advance has been 
made in the synthetic yarn fleld. From the sales angle, - 
ranufacturers of all-Celanese fabrics and converters of 
fabrics of Celanese and cotton and Celanese and rayon 
will now be able to offer a more complete range of 


prints and color effects—order to be complete. 
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STEIN HALL PRODUCTS 
For every finishing requirement 
Every mill man has his own ideas as to the best methods of finishing, 


but, no matter what your preferences may be, you will find a Steim Hall 
product to fill your most exacting needs. 


We are always glad to be of service in the working out of new formulas 
to meet new conditions. 


285 MADISON AVENUE ‘(NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE” CHICACTO 


cu 

cores 
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Effect of Yarn Strength on Fabric Strength 
and Extensibility 


The effect of twist on the strength and elasticity of 
yarns has been studied at some length. Considerable 
data are available, which substantiates the theory that 
up to a certain point additional twist adds strength and 
elasticity to the yarn. Beyond this point, however, addi- 
ditional twist causes the yarn to become brittle and 
both the strength and elasticity drop very rapidly. 

The effect of yarn strength on fabrie strength is more 
complex and is affected by not only the yarn but also 
by the weave and density of the fabric. A recent issue 
of the Journal of the Textile Institute carries an article 
on this subject that contains much of interest. 


A supply of 50s combed yarn was spun from 1 5/16' 


inch Sakellaridis cotton, part with warp twist and part 
with filling twist. Four ‘different twist constants, 3.0, 
3.67, 4.33, and 5.0, were used in making both the warp 
and the filling yarns. 


Four different fabrics were made on the same loom 
for comparative purposes. These were a plain weave, 
a two and two basket, a two and two twill, and a broken 
twill. Four different reeds were used in making samples 
ef each of the four weave. These were a 96, 86, 76, and 
66 reed (Stockport). Samples were woven with each 
combination of twist, weave, and reed and with 96, 86, 
76, and 66 picks per inch. ae: 

“The sixty-four different cloths were woven in the 
same loom with every care taken to have similar 
weighing on the beam for each warp as far as possible 
with a negative let-off motion. The four different 


warps were all the same length and put on similar 


beams. 
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“The comparison of strength of the various types of 
cloth was based on the calculated single thread strength 
of the cloth. This basis of comparison eliminates the 
correction necessary for any slight variation in the ends 
and picks in the samples tested, and each sample was 
counted for threads per two-inch width. 

“The work has been confined to one class of cotton 
and 50s single yarn. A large number of tests have been 
earried out for the determination of each single quan- 
tity, and as far as possible precautions have been taken 
to avoid errors of sampling, although this is difficult 
to overcome. The results appear to show sufficent 
reguilarity to support the following statements: 
“(4) That although a higher degree of twist leads 
to a higher strength in the yarn for a range of 3.0 to 
5.0 times the square root of the number, this is not 
realized in the same proporton in the fabric strength. 
Increasing the yarn twist beyond 4.33 times the square 
root of the number does not increase the _ fabric 
strength, particularly with close woven fabrics. 

“(2) The yarns show more irregularity in the single 
thread strength when the twist is increased. Extensi- 
bility of the yarn increases with increased twist in the 
yarn, although in yarn with regular twist beyond 4.33 
times the square root of the number there is a decrease 
in strength. Sized yarns are less extensible than the cor- 
responding unsized yarns. 

“(3) The influence on strength of the mutual bind- 
ing between the component yarns due to fabrie strue- 
ture is more effective with the softer twisted yarns 3.0 
and 3.67 times the square root of the number. 

“(4) The relation between strength and fabric strue- 
ture is one of correlation between the strength and 
the frequency of interlacing, and to a smaller extent 
hetween the strength and character of the weave. This 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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amounts to a relation between the strength and the 
number and types of interlacings. 

“(5) For filling yarns of lower twist constant than 
3.67, there is an increase in strength over the unwoven 
yarn strength in all weaves of close construction. The 
plain weave in the filling with the correct combination 
of yarn twist and fabrie structure gives higher strength 
than other weaves with coresponding construction, For 
soft twisted warp yarns in a closely woven plain fabric, 
there is. a reduction in strength over the unwoven 
yarn strength and it is shown that the broken twist 
veave gives higher strength mostly on account of a 
reduced loss of strength in the yarn during weaving. 

“(6) The results give information on the effects of 
construction on the increase in strength of the fabric. 
Reyond certain limits, increase of construction does not 
yield a corresponding increase of strength. 

“(7) The extensibility of the fabrics depends on the 
weave, the construction, and the yarn twist. It decreases 
as the number of interlacings in the weave decrease 
coresponding to the following order—plain (maximum), 
broken twill, 2/2 twill, and basket (minimum). Ex- 
cepting for some close woven plain fabrics, the fabric 
is more extensible in the filling direction than warp 
with all the weaves, but particularly with the twill 
and basket weaves. The fabric extensibility increases 
with the increase in the construction and with increase 
of twist in the yarn from 3.0 to 4.33 times the square 
root of the number. The take-up of the yarns in the 
fabrics corerspond closely to the fabric extensibility. 

“(8) Many of the results tentatively suggest a rela- 
tion between yarn take-up, fabric extensibility, and 
breaking strength for a particular yarn structure and 
fabric structure.” 


Incandescent Lamp Sales in 1929 


Sales of incandescent lamps in the United States 
during 1929 were approximately 340,000,000 large and 
292,000,000 small lamps, according to a review of the 
electrical industry for the year by John Liston, of the 
General Electric Company. This is an increase of 
18,000,000, or a little over 5% per cent in the large sizes 
over the previous year, and an increase of 37,000,000, or 
14% per cent. in the small sizes.’ 

“These 1929 sales exceed all previous figures, being 
the largest in the history of the industry,” according 
to Mr. Liston. “On March 1, 50 and 60-watt standard 
: lighting lamps of the 115-volf group were reduced in 
list price from 22 to 20 cents so that the 20-cent. price 
now covers all the generally used lamps up to and 
including the 60-watt size. The price trend for lamps 
has been downward for a number of years; the presen! 
prices being less than half the so-called pre-war fig- 
ure. 

“Compare this with the present cost of living, which 
is now 60 per cent above the pre-war level, a peak of 
100 per cent increase having been in effect during 1920. 
While the average prices of lamps did go up during the 
post-war period, their increase was less than one- 
tenth that of the increased cost of living during the 
same period.” 


John F. Kinney, of Greensboro, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed the Southern representative of the Nyanza 
Mills of Woonsocket, R. L, selling their complete lines 
of spun rayon, worsted, cotton and rayon mixtures, 
combed cotton and specialty yarns in North and South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. according to a 


report received from Forest W. Boyd, sales manager 
of that organization. 


500 MILL. 


arch 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


ESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially pekected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. | 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILL&, 3. C. 


Clean Looms, Good Production, Satisfied 
W eavers—Means Better Cloth, 
Better Profits. 


You Can Get All of These By Using 


Gum Tragasol 


A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


_ May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 


Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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400 MILL * * FAMOUS N 

C. P. SPECIAL 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill..... 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


.Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanio 


| SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


for 
SLASHING and FINISHING 


| 
in your own mill 
by a short boil with 3 


Akti Vin- S 
Simple—Reliable 
Economic 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


— 
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Factory Hands and Farm Laborers 
(Continued from Page 9) 


cruited from the farms, and, therefore, if, as it is 
charged, textile wages are low, it must follow that the 
returns of the Southern agriculturist are still lower. 

“Considering the matter then in ils broader economic 
aspect, the critics of Southern mill conditions should 
not be exerting all their efforts toward creating a still 
further disparity between industrial and farm labor, 
but rather should be endeavoring to correct the trouble 
at its source. If the economic problems of the South- 
ern agriculturist are settled, then any ills which may 
exist in the cotton mills will automatically correct 
themselves. 


“In the criticism of Southern textile wages frequent 
references are made to higher textile wages in New 
England. This disparity is not as great as is usually’ 
indicated, because of the extremely low house rent of 
Southern mills, usually with water and lights given 
free—and coal sold to the employee at cost. But even 
without taking into consideration these requisites, there 
is nothing like the disparity between textile wages in 
New England and the South as there is between agri- 
cultural wages in New England and the South. 


“In ‘Crops and Markets’ of the Department of. Agri- 
culture for July, farm wages in the States from Maine © 
down through Pennsylvania average $3.57 per day, while 
in the States of North Carolina and Alabama, farm 
wages averaged only $1.45 per day. 


“We submit that those who are genuinely interested 
in the South and the welfare of her citizens should 
lirst direct their efforts toward an improved economic 
status of the farmer rather than the textile worker 
who in reality is nothing more nor less than a farmer, 
who, himself, has improved his economic status by 
coing to the cotton mills.” 


That this propaganda, in the main, issues from New 
England is no longer a matter of doubt, and its motive 
is manifestly more’ commercial in its inspiration than 
compassionate in its aim. By the irresistible operation 
of economic laws the textile industry is being forced 
southward. Very worthy men from New England are 
coming with it, impelled by their financial interests. 
Rut some of their former neighbors and friends are 
alarmed by their going to the South and carrying their 
mills with them. “Hence these tears” for mill opera- 
tives in Southern mills. 


New England has long had the historic habit of re- 
forming the South, and generally it moves to the work 
under mercenary motives. Such was the case in the 
rnatter of slavery and the slave trade as is shown by 


the facts recorded in the remarkable book entitled 


“Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts,” 
written by George H. Moore, a New Englander. 


James Madison, in the convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution, proposed the prohibition of the 
slave trade at once; but the proposal was defeated by — 
the votes and leadership of the New England States and 
the prohibition postponed until 1808—twenty years— 
in order that the New England traders might have time 
to unload their slave property on the South and get . 
out of the business. 

On pages 207 and 209 of Mr. Moore's book a number 
of advertisements are given which show that “lack of | 
employment” for slaves in Massachusetts were the most 
common considerations given for their sale by their 
owners. Here are a few of those advertisements: 


“From the Continental Journal, November 25, 1779: 


| 
Spinning Spindles . 
Recent changes 
| 
| 
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“*To be SOLD A likely Negro Girl, 16 years of Age, 
for no fault, but want of employ.’ 


“From the Independent Chronicle, March 9, 1780: 

“*To be SOLD, for want of employment, an exceeding 
iikely Negro Girl, aged sixtéen.’ 

“From the same paper, March 30 and April 6, 1780: 

“*To be SOLD, very cheap, for no other reason than 
for want of employ, an exceding active Negro Boy, aged 
fifteen. Also, a likely Negro Girl, aged seventeen.’ 

“Independent Chronicle, December 14, 21, 28, 1780: 

“*A Negro Child, soon expected, of a good breed, may 


he owned by any person inclining to take it, and money 


with it.’ 
“From the Continental Journal, March 4, 1781: 


“*To be SOLD, an extraordinary likely Negro Wench, 
17 years old; she can be warranted to be strong, healthy 
and good-natured, has no notion of Freedom, has been 
always useful to a Farmer’s Kitchen and dairy, and is 
not known to have any failing, but being with Child, 
which is the only cause of her being sold.” 


Some of the advertisements are repulsive to the last 
degree; but they show how cupidity is able to conquer 
compassion and to corrupt conscience, 


And the propaganda now prosecuted against the tex- 
tile industry of the South may be expected to proceed 
for the profits that may be derived from it. 

If there are wrongs prevalent in the cotton mills by 
all means they should be corrected by the owners of 
the mills and the States in which they are located. New 
Englanders owning mills in the South and Sdutherners 
associated with them in lhe business will readily assent 
to this. But they will resent the intermeddling of out- 
siders actuated by doubtful motives. ' 


FINE DENTER YARNS LEADING IN DEMAND 


Specialty yarns continued to lead in demand _ last 
week, showing little or no effect of the seasonal lull. 
Limited sales of standard viscose types for immediate 
delivery were reported by the leading domestic produc- 
ers. 

“The usual seasonal lull is beginning to show in the 
hosiery, underwear and weaving sections of the textile 
trade,” stated the sales head of one of the leading pro- 
ducers. “Firm orders for January delivery, however, 
have been entered on our books in line with the healthy 
outlook for the coming year. 

“Spot. December business is only being placed to fill 
immediate needs. Judging from orders already receiv- 
ed for future delivery, every indication points to an 
exceedingly brisk demand for rayon during the first 
quarter of 1930.” 

Record orders for the first few months of 1930 were 
reported by another domestic viscose producer. 

Sales of cuprammonium and nitrocellulose fine denier 
yarns continued at a good level during the past week, 
both types being work by manufacturers of sheer fab- 
ric 


Dixton’s Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


dies in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 

Round Head S8Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 
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National Electric Supply Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Complete stocks of everything required for the 
maintenance or expansion of your electrical equip- 
ment. 


Prompt Service—High Grade Material 


| 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry — 


Boston Chicago 


Spartanburg 


LOOM PICKERSand ie 
LOOM 
{ 


MEARLAND CO. | 
= 


L 


~ 
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Knuckle 
Joint 


BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pres- 
sure. 


Motor Drive, Silent 
Chain, Center of 
Screw. 


Button Control — with 
Reversing Switch 
and with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set any- 
where you can run a 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on 
request will tell you 
more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. , inc. 


367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co.. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Millis, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Millis, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


48 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For | 
‘SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne | 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St... NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St., New York 
Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 


secure. 


total from being as big as it could have been. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The cotton goods market showed only a 
fair amount of business during the week, the situation 
remaining generally quiet. A moderate amount of gray 
goods were sold. Prices on some print cloth styles 
were slightly firmer and nearby deliveries harder to | 
Mills refused to sell at spot prices except for 
delivery in December. Sales of sheetings were small. 
A moderate amount of carded broadcloth business was 
reported. | 

Interest in print cloths was almost as good as on the | 
day previous, except that there was a great deal more 
resistance from the selling end, which prevented the | 
Mills 
which had sold for the first quarter of the year were 
willing to sell only next month, or through February. 
It was not possible to go into March, or into April, as 
had been done earlier in the week. General reports 
were to the effect that the bulk of the business this 
week was taken by a few of the largest print cloth pro- 
ducers, and that the others had not participated mate- 
terially in the trading. Quite a few continued to hold 
for one-quarter of a cent over the market and there 
are some' who state they have not vet sold goods at 
any of the low prices that are heard. 

Scattered business continued in the fine yarn gray 
cloth division, where it was observed that a number 
of important transactions were in negotiation. Some 
of the fabrics under consideration were all-rayons, 
rayon and cotton mixtures and all-cottons. Mills were 
somewhat more alert about booking commitments than 
they had been before and interested buyers found the 
occasion satisfactory for considering purchases against 
their spring requirements. 

Orders placed with denim mills calling for deliveries 
in the next three months have varied considerably with 
different mil’s. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s | 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard ..................... 11% 
Erown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 9% 
srown sheetings, standard 12% 
20-31 
1244-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


* 
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YARN MARKET 


ere. 


Philadelphia, Pa—There was no change in the yarn 
market last week. Business was very quiet and sales 


were generally in very small quantities. Some con- 
sumers who had asked for deliveries to be held up, 
made requests to have them come through promptly, 
showing that in many eases, stocks are very low in 
consumers hands. The influence of the holiday season 
added to the general quiet of the market. 


Some distributors here feel that with yarn buyers 
keeping yarn inventories as low as possible, they will 
need yarn promptly after the first of the year. They 
think the January demand will be good and that as 
mill stocks are small, spinners will be quick to feel the. 
effects of renewed buying. 


Scattered sales of coarse count warps and tubes to 
weavers and converters were reported in the cotton 
yarn market. The size of orders was extremely smail, 
seldom running over 5,000 pounds. Dealers are able to 
make commitments out of warehouse stocks easily 
except in instances of specialty yarns. 


During the past week the market inactivity has 
spread. Spinners are trying to hold prices, but the 
desire of local houses to move their own supplies has 
weakened levels without bringing out any appreciable 
business. Combined with the restricted buying by 
weavers, the reduced production of tapestry and plush 
mills in effect throughout the Philadelphia area has 
been a setback, although the trade is unanimous in the 
opinion that after the furniture shows next month a 
much better demand will develop. 


A considerable part of the business in yarns for in- 
sulation purposes has turned to tinged yarns in which 
advantage is taken of the savings which can be made 
through their use. Concessions making 8s at 23% cents, 
30s at 36 cents and 20s at 30 cents are said to have been 
made in some tinged stuff for this use but these sales 
are reported to be restricted to lots marked for a 
cleaning up process before the first of the year and 
there are broad intimations that a good part of this 
cleaning up has been accomplished. 


30s 39 Carpet Yarns 
Southern Two- Ply: Chain a, Carpet, 8s 3 and 
Warp 4-p ply 
8s raf | White arpet, 8s, 3 
10s 4-ply 30 
12s_ Part Waste insulating Yarn 
16s | 8s, l-ply 
8s 2, 3, and 4- ply - 
24s 871% 10s 1-ply and 3- ply 
Southern Single Skeins 30s, 2-ply 
29 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- ply 
l6s . 84% 
20s 20s 36 
248... Southern Frame Cones 
30s 37 128 31% 
36 30s 87% 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


& A Great Little Magazine 
® FREE to Spinners! 


The ‘Traveler’ has action stories, 
jokes, and articles of interest to spinners. We're glad to 
send it FREE to any interested millman. Send us your 
address and get a free subscription to the ‘'Traveler.” 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 
Southern Representatives 
Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas, 607 E. Franklin St. 
5B. F. Barnes, ‘Jr. ., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


MATIC 


fich SPEED WAR 


General Offices Plant 


A 
J 
ry 
Gis x 
ing 
Fars 
am, 


BORD, ILL. 


TESTERS) 


Substitute test for guess in the judging of yarn or 
other materials where strength is an important 
factor. Scott Testing Machines are reliable, sub- 
stantial, easy to read and easy to operate. They 
make quality standards possible. 
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CAN YOU USE 


The Experience of Fifteen Years 


Cotton Buying, Accounting and 


Olfice Management 


Man available 
Mill Buyer, 
combined with Office Duties. 
Address Buyer, 
Bulletin: 


(lass 


High 


1930. as 


January, 
Stapler 
tefer- 


Receiy er, 


ences furnished. 
Southern Textile 


care 


Nappers for Sale 
Two 84”°—36 Roll, double acting Woon- 
socket Nappers with ring bearings. 
Will sell or exchange for forty feet ot 
rood used Tentering machinery. These 
Nappers are in first class condition 
and have been well cared for, can be 
seen running. Apply to J. T. Phillips, 
Supt., Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Inc., 


Siluria, Ala. 
BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your -wants and  0offerings known 


through this medium. $3.00 per inch 


for each Insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 


words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


THE RIGHT WAN TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


arr. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 


| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | q 


RINGS 


LEF 
GUIDE WIRE ~ 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
_ '-WHITINS VILLE, 


J 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS | 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
FACTORY FORMS 


BILL HEADS 


STATEMENTS 


ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


INVOICES 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 
Phone 342 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Durham Hosiery Staff Dines. 


Durham, N .c.—Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., was host at a banquet to 
executives, department heads, mem- 
bers of the sales force and to all 
employees who have been with the 
company for a period of 20 years 
or longer. More than 200 were in 
attendance. Members of the New 
York office are here. 

The banquet was largely informal. 
Short talks were made by D. P. Ca- 
rey, president; W. F. Carr and A. H. 
vice-presidents; J. L: Davis, 
auditor, and B. B,. Adams, director. 


Japan to Cut Production. 


The . lapanese rayon industry has 
decided to curtail production be- 
cause of business and industrial de- 
pression, advices from Tokio re- 


ceived by the Department of Com- 
merce state. 


ven widths, perfect 
selvedges, straight 

edges, made of long 
staple; uniform weav- 
ing, Lambeth Spinning and 
Tapes ean save you Taney. 
prices and samples. 


Twister . 
Ask for 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Becky Ann’s books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
‘Chariotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Consumption Off! Spindle Activity 
Also Drops 


Washington, D. C—A _ 96,000-bale drop in the con- 
sumption of cotton is shown by figures compiled by the 
United States Census Bureau, putting November con- 
sumption at 544,150 bales, against 640,798 bales in Octo- 
ber and 611,173 bales in November, 1928. Consumption 
for the four months ended with November, however, 
was slightly above the same period last vear, totaling 
2,288,710 bales against 2,246,058 bales. 

Included in the month’s consumption were 18,500 
bales of Egyptian cotton, against 17,858 bales last year; 
7.001 bales other foreign, against 5,094 bales, and 1,016 
bales American-Egyptian, against 984 bales. All 
tions of the country participated in the decrease in 
consumption, the cotton-growing States. reporting the 
use of 427,264 bales last month, against 469,503 bales last 
year; New England, 97,390 bales against 120,684 bales, 
end all other States 19,496 bales against 20,986. 

The decline in consumption was accompanied by a 
sharp decline in the number of active spindles, las! 
rnonth’s total being reported as 29,649,394! against 30.590,- 
540 in November, 1928. ‘This decline, however, was no! 
general, the cotton States showing an increase, 17,931,- 
392, against 17,905,874, but in New England the number 
‘dropped to 10,446,190, against 11,395,489, and in all other 
States to 1,271,821, against 1,294,486. 

Cotton stocks November 30 included 1,671,829 bales in 
consuming establishments, against 1,566,542 bales a year 
ago, and 5,841,950 bales in public storage and at com- 
presses, against 5,224,418 bales. Included in the stocks 
in consuming establishments were 72,228 hbales of 
Egyptian, against 35,380 bales; 26,107 bales other foreign, 
against 27,382 bales and 3,387 bales American-Egyptian, 
against 3,032 bales, and in public storage, 25,541 bales 
EFevptian, against 14,834 bales; 16,506. bales other foreign, 
against 14,031 bales, and 8,397 bales American-Egyptian, 
against 8,837 hales. 

' The linter. report for last month, not ineluded in the 
‘above, showed 63,408 bales consumed, against 69,353 
bales last year: 168,305 bales in consuming establish- 
ments’ stocks, against 131,589 bales, and 68,747 bales in 
public storage and at compresses, against 54,985 bales. 

Imports of foreign cotton for the month were 35,502 
bales, against 40,291 bales a year ago, with 19,440 bales 
received from Egypt, 8,430 bales from Mexico, 5,118 
bales from British India, 2,087 bales from Peru and 
377 bales from China. Exports totaled 1,048,760 bales, 
against 1,427,772 bales, with 232,208 bales shipped to 
the United Kingdom, 213,675 bales to Germany, 181,723 
bales to Japan, 132,055 bales to France and 99,147 bales 
to Italy. Linter exports, not included above, were 43,- 
955 bales, against 23,860 bales. 


sec- 


BULLARD AND FISHER RETAIN OFFICES 


‘ Boston, Mass.—Irving Bullard, treasurer of The Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers for the past 
1? years was reappointed to that position and Russell 
T. Fisher was again appointed secretary at the meeting 
of the Board of Government. _ 

Mr. Bullard is a director and officer of the Quinne- 
haug Cotton ‘Mills, Danielson, Conn.: Connecticut Mills, 
Danielson, Conn., and Wauregan Cotton Mills, Waure- 
gan, Conn. He is treasurer of the E. H. Jacobs Co. 
which produces equipment for weaving looms. 


Mr. Fisher, who has been secretary of the organiza- 


tion since 1925, 
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Neydel- Woolley 


Company 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of 20 
Years’ study and 


in treat- 
ment Ol giging 


and finis Ping | 


Phone Hemlock 3493 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury; Mass. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELER, - 
159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres.. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville 8S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory. Office: Providence, R .I. 


q = 
3 Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, fa. | 
4 C) feed 
ag ied 
| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


ee r emplowwent bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
The fee for joining ou rani advertisement for two weeks. 


also cover the cost of carrying a 


If the applicant is 
is paid up to the date 
During the 
in the positie 


.i position as overseer weaving, or 
Washing, spooling and warping. Ex- 
perienced on plain and fanciés. Strictly 
temperate. No. 5686. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving. One loomfixer in 
family. Good references. No. 5687. 


WANT position as dyer. Experienced on 
raw stock and long chain. No. 5688. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer jacquard weaving. Textile 
school graduate and practical experi- 
ence. No. 5689 


WANT position as second hand in card - 
ing or as card grinder. 14 years card 
room experience and good references. 
No. 5690. 


WANT position as personal 
University graduate and six years ex- 
perience. Best references as to char- 
acter, training, experience and ability. 
No. 5691. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 25 
years experience on colored work. No. 


manager. 


a -uscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
4 his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 
,.ce month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
hich he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


‘WANT position as overseer weaving and 
slashing. Experienced on plain fancies 
and jacquards—cotton and rayon. Jac- 
quards preferred. I. C. 8S. course and 
good references. No. 65708. 

WANT position as master mechanic. Go 

anywhere. Age 37. Experienced in 

cloth and cord mills. Licensed station- 
ony engineer. Best references. No. 

5709. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
42. 12 years overseer. Efficient and re- 
liable. No. 5710. 


WANT position as' overseer cloth room, 
or shipping. Age 36. 12 years as over- 
seer and shipping clerk on denims and 
checks. Married. Strictly sober. Best 
references. No. 6711. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 


rayon preparation. Age 38. 20 years 
experience in spinning. Six years on 
rayon preparation. Would consider 


position as salesman with reliable firm. 
No. .6712. 


WANT. position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning. 12 years 
experience. On present job four years. 

References. 5713. 


WANT position as carder or spinner— 
carding preferred—or as_ superintend- 
ent of small yarn mill. Best of refer- 
ence. No. 6693 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Best references. No. 5694. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5695. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on various numbers and 
ean give the best of references. No. 
5697. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and a g 
manager of help. Would accept position 
as second hand_Jin large plant. No. 5698. 
as second hand in large mill if wages 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
are good. Now employed but need a 
better position, and am qualified for it. 
References. No. 5699. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in large card room. I. C. 8. grad- 
uate, ten years experience, married and 
can give the best of references. No. 
5700. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced on yarns 4s to 
20s white and colored. Best references. 
No. 5701. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
superintendent. I. C. 8S. graduate and 
practically experienced. No. 5702. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designing. References. No. 5703. 


cloth room, 


mill. Good references. No. 5704. 


overseer weaving. 
one plant. 
No. 5705. 


WANT position as 
Seven years as overseer 
Efficient. Best references. 


of mills as overhauler spinning. Can 


do ‘fitting and moving. No. 5706. 


ing, day or night. Two in family to 
work in mill. Good references. No, 
5707, 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Seven years assistant and 
four years overseer.. Good on textile 
calculations. Prefer carding. - Refer- 
ences. No. 5714 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Experienced on sheetings, drills, sa- 
teens and chambrays. Age 42. Best 
references. 5715. 


WANT position as engineer or mechanic. 

kinds of engineering and shop 

work. Well experienced and qualified. 
No. 5716 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. Sixteen years experience. 
Prefer N. C. References. No. 5717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 17 
years experience. On present job eight 
years. Eployers will recommend me. 
No. 5718. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Nos. 2s to 40s. Age 33. Prefer N. C 
Best references. No. 5719 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on a wide variety of goods, 
erty and fancy. Good references. No. 


WANT position as dyer. 11 years ex- 
perience on raw stock yarn and beams. 
Can handle laboratory work. No. 5721. 

WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. 15 years experience both 
lines. Best references. No. 5722. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
or as second hand in large mill. L ¢. §. 
graduate, Experienced on denims. 
References. No. 5723. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
vears experience. Efficient and reliable. 


Best references. No. 5724. 

WANT position as slasher tender. Ex- 
perienced on rayon and fine cotton 
yarns, stripes and checks. Good refer- 


ences. 


No.. 5726. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 21 
vears experience. Can hold any size 
job. Will go anywhere. No. 6726. 


Experi- 


WANT. position as loom fixer. 
enced on Drapers.—Comp. 
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NEW pH APPARATUS AT 
CLEMSON 


‘Clemson College, S. C.—In connec- 
tion with the research upon the ap- 
plications of pH control in: the va- 
rious branches of the textile and 
related industries, the Clemson Col-. 
lege, S. C., Textile School has just 
installed a Cambridke Instrument 
Company's glass-cell hydrogen ion 
concentration determination appar- 
atus in the division of chemistry, 
rayon and dyeing. 

Previously it has been impossible 
fo accurately determine the pH of 
many industrial solutions containing 
various compounds of sulfur, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, chromium, the 
amines, ete., due to the so-called 
“poisoning” effect of these solutions 
upon the platinum and other elec- 
trodes used the potentiometric 
pH determinations. For this reason 
if has been impossib‘e to study the 
hydrogen ion concentration changes 
in hydrosulfite solutions, ineluding 
the baths used in applying the vat 
dyestuffs, ete. 

Professor Mullin recently 
demonstrated that the glass cell 
electrode can be used for this pur- 
pose in the laboratory and has pub- 
lished several papers upon this 
subject. This, as well as other lines 
of investigation with the new ap- 
paratus, will be continued in the 
textile department of Clemson Col- 
lege, §. C. 

As this is the only glass cell pH 
determination apparatus in any of 
the American textile schools, all 
those interested in this type of ap- 
paratus are invited to see it at 
Clemson, by appointment. 


-Durene Identification Now Being 
Used on Many Items, 


Licensed manufacturers using 
Durene Yarns in their merchandise 
are how making wide range of prod- 
ucts carrying the proper identifying 
label, and the major portion con- 
sists of wearing apparel. 

The first, official list of merchan- 
dise. made from Durene includes: 
men’s union suits and pullover 
shirts; women’s vests, princess gar- 
ments, bloomers and panties; in- 
fants’ and children’s undergar- 
ments; women’s hosiery, men’s half 
hose and golf stockings: infants’. 
children’s and misses’ socks, anklets, 
sports hose and stockings; polo 
shirts and bathing suits for men 
and women! upholstery and drapery 
fabrics; surgical elastic hosiery: 
swami cloth for corsets; corset 


| Strips; braids and shoe laces. 


‘ 

: 

J 
| 
WANT position as overseer weaving or 
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WANT position with large mill or chain ee |2Ce 
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DISSTON 


Textile mills throughout the country are equipping 


their machine shops with Disston Saws, Tools, and 
Files. 


They have found that Disston Saws stay on the job 
longer and do a better job. The reason for this is 
every Disston Saw, Tool, and File is made from the 
famous Disston Steel. 


Disston products are made with the cutting problem 
they are to perform always in mind. In order to do 


this Disston has developed a cutting steel for every 
purpose. A steel that is tough, durable, and keen 
cutting. A steel that will do your job better. 


Stocked by 


The Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Incorporated 1898 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


Yours for the Asking! 
LANE this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. it 
a little more than a century to gradually bu it. ur 
Patent Steel Frame technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
: vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
Canvas Mill Baskets lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 
This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 


i j il l assi 
Oblong Basket enone erayg is available any time to aaeist in solving your 
Sizing Compounds — Our Products 


Sizing Gums 
For weighting and finish- || Sizing Compounds 


| Have for many years served America’s ing all textiles Soluble Gums 
Textile Industry throughout its wide Soluble Oils 
and diversified Field. Dentrines 
Colors 
It is the Hard Job that brings out their ont lake 


real worth. | Dighton Artificial Gum |} Chemicals (Belle Brand) 


Liquid Chlorine 


: Chlorine Lime 
Rosin Size (Bleaching Powder) 


Caustic Soda. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | New York Boston 
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BEAMS and 
‘BEAM HEADS 


All Systems of 
HIGH SPEED WARPING 


Agcurate Balanced 
True Running 


BUILT BY 


Allen Company 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Southern Office—Charlotte, N. C. 


“The Only Successful High Speed Head” : 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 

ceive more use—-and abuse— 

than anything in the plant 

or factory. Repairing. ordi- 

narily, is a disagreeable job, 

but when Vogel Number Ten 

: Closets are used the need of 

A, frequent repairs is eliminat- 
ed, 

- The mechanism of the Vogel 

Number Ten is simple— 

nothing to wear out or get 

out of order. We have a 

folder that shows all the | 

mechanical details of the 

Vogel Number Ten, which 

we'll be glad to send you, 

promptly. At the same time, 

} ms 4 if you wish, we will send in- 

: formation about Vogel 

Frost-Proof closets for mill 

villages and other exposed 

places — positively 


“Good will among men” is the predomi- 
nant spirit of Christmas. This same spirit 
is pervading all business, not only at the | 
Christmas season, but in all seasons of the 
year. 


Such “good will” is based upon the grow- 
ing disposition of business to place emphasis 
on service, 


The 


guaranteed against 
freezing. 
have always been offered the trade in the : 
spirit of service, and in the same spirit we 
extend to you the heartiest greetings for 
the Christmas season, and wishes for a <oshinaaett - 
happy and prosperous New Year. — | 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. » JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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News of the Mill V illages 


SPINDALE, N. €. 
The Rev. 


W. F. Ashburn, Greens- 
boro, also Mr. and Mrs. George 
Young, Lowell, spent Sunday with 
Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Hunt. The Rev. 


Mr. Ashburn is expecting to spend. 


this week with Dr. and Mrs. Hunt. 

Mrs. Mary Ensley and her daugh- 
ter, Anna Ensley, were dinner 
guests on Sunday of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A, Ensley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Moore and their 


children visited friends in Cliffside 
on Sunday. 


Misses Lucy and Katie Walker 
were the Sunday dinner guests of 
Miss Ella MeCraw. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. A. McCraw, spent 
Sunday with their daughter, Mrs. 
Seymore Gudd, near Chesnee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Hutchins and 
their children, of Union Mills Rt, 2, 
spent Monday night with Mrs. 
Pico mother, Mrs. Mary Ens- 
ey. 

; Mr. Bill Harmon, Asheville, was 
the afternoon guest on Sunday of 
Miss Lillie Atchley. 

Miss Katie Walker had as her 
cuests on Saturday night Misses Vel- 
la, Ea, and Tula McCraw, Miss Ma- 
'y Ensley, Mr. Forest Painter and 
Mr. Bert Adair, Chesnee, 8. C€. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Harrison and 
their -daughter> Marjorie Harrison, 
pa: Sunday with Mrs. J. 8. Atch- 
ey. 

Miss Lueile Giles spent Saturday 
ight with her brother and sister- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Giles, 

Mr, Willie Lamb has returned to 
his home in Shelby. 

The dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Giles on Sunday were Mr. 
and Mrs, Clyde Francis. 

Miss Clara Belle Hamrick has been 
“ick for the past week and is now 
able to be out again. 

Little Joyce Hardin spent Satur- 
day night with her grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Giles. 

Miss Henry Mae Reid spent last 
week with:her sister in Charlotte. 
Mrs. Homer Arnold, of Rock’ Hill, 


S. C., are spending several days with 
Mrs. Arnold’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hill. 

The Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Rim- 
mer. and their daughter, Madge Rim- 
mer, also Mrs. Tyler A. Greene, 
spent last Tuesday with friends in 
Charlotte. 


GRIT 


W hat do we here, 
Working, blundering, 
. Year after year, 
-Hoping, wondering? © 


Full of ambition, 

Or often dull fear; 
Sometimes contrition, 
Always care, 


This we must do, 
Grimly abide, 

Yes, and cheerfully, 
Whate’er betide. 


Fight or feast, 

Help when we can, 

Be the road rough or sr cit 
Playing the man. 


A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 
It tips the peak of life with 
light, 

And drives the clouds away; 
The soul grows glad that hears it 
And feels its courage strong ; 

A laugh is just like sunshine, 
For cheering folks along. 
—Anonymous. 


Entertain Young Ladies 


The Young Men’s Class of the 
“Spindale Baptist Church are plan- 
ning an entertainment for the 
Young Ladies’ Class when, at an 
early date, a supper will be served, 
The two fine classes, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. J. H. Hill and Mr. 
Leary have recently completed a 


challenge in membership at which 
the Young Ladies’ Class won. 

Thirty-two new members were 
added to the Spindale Baptist 
Church on Sunday; on the Sunday 
before, December 8, forty-one peo- 
ple joined. The new members are 
heartily welcomed into the church. 

Next Sunday evening at 7:15 the 
Spindale Baptist Church will ob- 
serve the Lord’s Supper and a bap- 
tismal service will be held. A good 
number will be baptized. 


McCOMB, MISS. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are having fine weather after 
so much rain. Everybody coughing; 
lots of sickness. 

Sorry to report Mr. Butterworth’s 
son, Charles, got his leg broken 
playing football. Hope he will soon 
be O. K., and ready to greet Santa 
Claus with a smile. 

Guess everybody is planning for 
a good time Christmas, but we 


ghould not forget the meaning of 


Christmas and why we celebrate it. 

We had a fine Sunday school les- 
son last Sunday; so many people 
never think of asking the Lord to 
guide them in -their work. but if 
everybody had studied our last 
Sundays lesson and got the real 
meaning ‘of it they would all let 
God lead. 

W. M, U. rally, 6 miles out from 
McComb, Sunday evening, at Friend- 
ship church; good reports came 
back. 

On the first Monday night of Jan- 
vary, 1930, regular monthly busi- 
ness meeting—also a good program 
at Central Baptist church. “Every- 
body” come and bring “somebody 
else.” 

If anyone wants to hear some real 
good preaching, just visit LaBranch 
Street Methodist church. 

I believe W. H. Buckner is sure 
going to loose one of his spoolers; | 
I think someone has met Mr. Right. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year, A. B. H. 
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Christmas is over!” 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


CHRISTMAS 


How often do we hear, and feel 
like saying: “Ill be glad. when 
But would we 
wish to have this Day outlawed, as 
it is in Russia, the home of oo 
munism? 


Doesn't it make your blood run 
cold to think of a person being se- 
verely punished, who ‘would dare 
celebrate or keep Christmas sacred? 
And yet; that is what happens in 
Russia, and would happen in our 
beloved America, if the National 
Workers Union should win in their 
avowed purpose to destroy our flag 
and erect the red flag of Commun- 
ism. 

Imagine if you can, having 
Christmas abolished by laws,—mak- 
ing it as much a crime-to keep il, 
as it is in our country to sell boot- 
leg liquor! 

Preposterous! Of course it is. [1 
is inconceivable. No Christmas. No 
Santa Claus to gladden precious lit- 
tile children! No Christmas spirit, 
that whispers—"“Forgive those who 
have trespassed against .you,—even 
as [ Bove forgiven your transgress- 
ions.” 

And Sunday, too, has been. abol- 
ished in Communistic ‘Russia! Two 
of our most sacred days, discarded, 


and thrown -in-the Communist trash 


can! 


Many there are, 
America, who have no reverence 
for either Christmas or Sunday. 
But when the majority shall have 
turned away from these and what 
they teach to embrace communism 
and atheism, we shall be slaves to 
degradation. 

Christmas! The Pay we keep in 
memory of the birth of Christ. And 
let’s never write it. “Xmas.” ~Give 
Christ due reverence. He no long- 
er bears the X (cross). 

“And they presented with him 
gifts; — gold, frankincense and 
myrrh.” 

At that ne: Christ was a help- 
less baby in a manger, and it seems 
to me that at this time, it is fitting 
to “give gifts to the helpless.” 

There is too much “gift-swap- 
ping,” and in the mad scramble to 
“give as good as we receive,” we 
Cften have little left to give those 
who really are in need of the né- 
cessities of life. 

Do we hurry to a warm: church 
and beautiful Christmas tree, and 
forget to pay the woodchopper and 
washer woman, who have a hard 
time keeping from freezing and 
starving? 

“In as much as ye did it not unto 

one of the least of these, ye 

did it not.unto me.” 

We thank God for Christmas and 
all it means! We thank Him for 


-enother’s happiness. 


in Christian. 


understanding rfiends, for .a sound 
healthy body and unimpaired facul- 
ties. and, we thank.Him for con- 
genial work in a delightful and hon- 
orable business led by Messrs. David 
Clark, D. H. Hill, and Junius Smith, 
who keep the Christmas spirit alive 
365 days in the year. 


GIVING 


The. little boy's 


Soon he will be tumbling out of bed 
to empty it gleefully of its treas- 
ures. And the father and mother, 
standing smiling near by will know 
the litera] fulfillment of the old as- 
sertion that “It is better to give than 
to receive.” 

The blessing of giving is not a 
far-off promise but immediate and 
real in its friuts. Whoever. gives 
wholeheartedly gains in return the 
satisfaction of obeying. a generous 
impulse and the joy of sharing in 
And if ever 
that “good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running 
over” is rendered to those who give, 
it is at Christmastime. For then 
most giving is to children, and they, 
above all others, have the pewer of 
imparting their gladness to others. 

It is in many ways appropriate 
that the anniversary of Him who 
was born in the stable at Bethlehem 
should be an occasion for giving. No 
other ever revealed so surely. the 
largeness that comes of giving. No 
other gave so abundantly as He. But 
most appropriate of all is the fact 
that His natal day should he one 
when the world turns its thoughts 
to children. For He who said of 
them that “of such is the kingdom 
of heaven” said also:- 

“And whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these -little ones 
a cup of cold water only . . verily 
I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.”"—Country Gentle- 
mani. 


CLINTON. 
Lydia Milt 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I have been asked to do a little 
writing for our ¢ommunity. Am 
very proud to say that our village 
is coming right alone. We have or- 
ganized a Booster Club here. and 
have about seventy-five members on 
roll, and hope to receive more new 
ones soon. 

This club is going to give a tur- 
key supper Saturday nielit: all the 
men are going to take their wives. 
We'd certainly be glad if you could 
join us. 

We have some ‘mighty good over- 
seers here: some that have been 
here a long time; for instance, Mr. 


stockings. will 
soon be hanging beside. the fireplace_— 


K. F. Johns, Mr.-C. L. Houston and 

Mr. C. Bragg. 
We are very sorry that Mr. Brage 
had an automobile wreok last night. 
e and a party of friends had motor- 
ed to Walhalla yesterday and as 
they neared home, the car over- 
turned, but no one was hurt except 
Mr. Bragg. He had three stitches 
taken in his head, 
; HAPPY JACK. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 
Oconee Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Thanksgiving passed off nicely; 
everybody had a lot to be thankful 
for, but. I fear some did not think 
of this as they should. 


The turkeys that were given as — 
prizes in the weave room, were won | 


by Mr. Joe Fricks, the. loomfixer, 
and ‘Mr. Nish Duncan, a weaver. 7 


hope [I make no mistake in this; if | 


I do I will gladly correct. 

The new designer has moved to 
our village: we have not learned his 
correct name, but we welcome him 
and his famiy. 

Mr. Sanders who has been here 
some time has moved his family 
here too; we welcome them. 

Aunt Becky, the story is real good. 

MRS. RADIO. 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everybody is busy at this writing 
getting ready for Christmas. 

The program given by the Moth- 
ers’ Club last Wednesday was very 
interesting. 

We have a good B. Y. P. U. Miss 
Kula Bell Hall has charge of it. 

Mr. and Mrs. A: L. Dixon made 
a business trip to Athens, Ga., last 
Wednesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Haneock are 
happy over the arrival of a little 
daughter. 

Mrs. Hubert Pettet and sister, 
Eliza Helms, 


spent the -week-end 


_ with their brother in Monroe, N. C. 


Mr. B. F. Williite of Ware Shoals, 
visited his parents here Sunday. 

Mr. J. GC. Hall spent a few days in 
Georgia last week with his son, Mr. 
Everette Hall. 

‘Misses Floy Withite, Nellie Car- 
ruth and Mr. Judd Carruth, spent 
Sunday in Gomer, Ga. and report a 
nice time. 

Everybody present enjoyed the 
sermon delivered by our pastor, 
Sunday. 7 

Northside Baptist church is plan- 
ning on a nice Christmas tree, 

Our good community lady is with 
us every week-end; everybody loves 
Miss Lois Hughens. 

I hope that Santa Claus won't for- 
get Aunt Becky and me. 

LITTLE POLLY. 


December 26, 1929 
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ALICE 
BLUNDER-LAND 


By Ethel Thomas 


“Just a boy and girl affair. Perhaps he, too, would 
like to be free. How do you know? Anyway, you shall 
not marry him. You belong to me. Do you hear me? 
I knew it, and so did you, down at the mill gate when we 
first looked. into each other’s eyes! Remember? My 
heart ealled to you, and you stopped and searched that 


big crowd till your eyes met mine, then you searched no 


longer. Oh, Alice darling, it is destiny, and you can’t 
cet away from it! You are mine by every law of Nature.” 

Thrilled and blinded by his passion and eloquence, flat- 
tered too, that she had won him away from all the other 
girls when he could have taken his choice, Alice promised 
to listen to Dan, and to be guided by him, implicity be- 
lieving at last, that he and his great labor union would 
eventually improve working conditioris —and happy to 
have his assurance, that under all circumstances, the 
people would be well cared for. 

“But I won’t join your union,” she said. 

“But you will, sweetheart, later on, when you have 
read and studied the literature I shall give you. T have 
great work mapped out for you—work that will pay your 
expenses and a much larger salary than you have ever 
made in the mills. And you'll see something outside of 
your narrow environment. Some of these days I’m going 
to take you to New York, Philadelphia and Boston!” 


Don’t blame Alice for listening and thrilling with interest. 


Older and more experienced women have been as great 
fools. 


Silent, unseen and quivering with rage and despair, 
Ted Bristow standing only a few feet away, had seen and 
heard all. He had ridden near on 2 passing truck, entered 
the wood and walked up the spring branch enroute to the 
picnic grounds, and saw Alice just as Dan came up to 
her. Paralyzed with grief and dismay, he watched and 
listened, saw them return to the picnic grounds, Dan’s 
arm around Alice possessively. Turning; he went the 
other way, and a passing friend gave him a lift to town, 
wondering if Ted had been in a fight, but silenced when 
a teasing query brought no answer from his tense lips. 


CHAPTER IV 


In his lonely room at the mill boarding house, Ted 
paced the floor, great, dry heart-breaking sobs tearing at 
his throat while he prayed and cursed alternately. 

“God what must Ido? Damn those traitors! Oh Alice, 
Alice! -I can’t give you up to that scoundrel. You are 
only infatuated—I know you love me, only me. Oh Alice, 


Alice, he has hypnotized you! Haven't I felt some strange 
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Nobody’s Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


STUMBLING BLOCKS ABOUT THE HOME 


There are many things in and around the 
home to stumble over. Some of them are bad 
but most of them are worse. I have been 
stumbling over things left in the way for about 
twenty years, and it now affords me much 
pleasure to tell-the world of my troubles of 
this nature. 


About the most terrible thing I ever stumbled 
over was a tricycle my baby left in the sitting- 
room one night. I got in from prayer-meeting 
about 8:30 after having heard a very satisfac- 
tory discourse ‘on Job and his patience. I 
opened the front door and walked in as usual. ~ 
My left foot landed on the back. axle of that 
tricycle and I stumbled for 10 solid minutes and 
woke up the next morning in the hospital. | 


On another occasion, I got in just about good 
dusk. It was very dark, however, in the hall. 
I had a nice present for my wife. Her 35th 
birthday had arrivéd for the 7th consecutive 
tame. [ had a pretty good business all that 
week, and didn’t stint myself for a wonder. I 
bought her the nicest vase Kress had. The 
vacuum eleaner had been left in my way. I 


~ stepped on the suction end of it, the handle 


flew up and biffed me in the face and I landed 
14 feet further down the entrance and lodged 
against the bathroom door ... minus 2 teeth 


and nearly 1 eye. (The vase got broke). 


One Sabbath night after preaching, we had 
a few friends to Come home with us. They sat 
till we had eaten up practically everything 
about the house and then they went home. One 
of the girls forgot her umbrella. She left it 
open in the sitting-room. But I didn’t know it 
till 2 days later. I got up to answer the tele- 
phone about 11:45 p. m. I thought the front 
door was open, so I proceeded to close it, but 
before I got to it, I stepped in the umbrella. 
Two of the ribs stuck in a knee apiece, and 
the bars that hold the ribs got rung around my 
toes. I fell forward. The door kissed me on 
the nose, and when I tried to right myself, the 
hat-rack caught me on the back of my head. 
[ collected 65 dollars accident insurance that 
time, so I was rather glad the phone rang. 


But I shall never forget “her” knitting bas- 
ket. She was then and is still a terrible knit- 
ter.. Well, she left that in my path one night 
when I was in a hurry. My right foot forced 
itself into the basket and stayed put. Two of 
the knitting needles entered my ankles. I be- 
gan to. slide then, trying to get loose. The floor 
had been waxed. I shimmied and black-bottom- 
ed around over the room for about 3 minutes, 
and succeeded in busting my shin on a rocker. 
The ball of thread in that basket got all tangled 
up around my lower extremities, and I stum- 
bled 14 different times, and got a terrible lick 
between the corrider and back door. When I 
was discovered the next morning, I was so com- 
pletely tied and bound, the undertaker first 
thought I had been ketched in a seine and 
fetched home in it. My doctor charged me only 
25 dollars to stitch me up, and I had to pay it 
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myself that time: my~ accident insurance had 
lapsed. And then, there are skates and yo-yos 
and scouring mops to stumble over also. 


HALEYVILLE, ALA. 


Alabama Mills Company Prominent ew. 
tendent Loses Mother 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The employees of Alabama Mills Company at 
Russellville ‘were tremendously shocked and 
saddened by the death of Mrs. Whetstone, 
mother of Mr. A, L. Whetstone who is super- 
intendent there. Mrs. Whetstone was in very 
good health, and was never seriously sick be- 
fore in her life. She was struck by paralysis 
about nine o’clock Wednesday evening. and 
died a little bofore one o’clock. Although she 
was seventy years of age, she still imsisted on 
doing her own cooking and most of the house- 
work. She made her home with Mr. A. L. 
Whetstone, her only unmarried child. There 
were several other children located in. Florida, 
North Carolina and Alabama who- went to 
Columbus, Ga. where she was buried. Mrs. 
Whetstone was always kind, patient, and sweet 
to everyone with whom she came in contact. 
She had many friends from other towns who 
came immediately upon hearing of her death. 
We all extend our sympathy to Mr. Whetstone 
in his hours of grief, and we hope that the 
knowledge of having so many loyal friends will 
strengthen him and give him courage while 
he feels so helpless, and down-hearted and lost. 

“Mickey” (in Dallas, Texas) is very, very ill. 
' She has undergone a very serious operation, I 
understand, but she seems to be a little better 
now. We hope she is feeling much better and 
is on her way to a speedy recovery and a 
Merry Christmas. 

Although the mill here has been on short 
time, it is gradually putting on a full time 
shift. Weare still making splendid production 
and cost records. ‘ 

Oh! Yes, we've had a marriage, Mr. John 
Hilton and Miss Henderson were married last 
Saturday. 

Aunt Becky, the story is just grand. ~I know 
Patty will “make up” with Billy, but she is 
so stubfiorn and independent you can never 
tell. I wonder if Jeanie and Lester will be 
married? She is such a saint. 

Christmas will soon be here, Aunt Becky. I 
hope you have the grandest time you've ever 
had before, and as the years roll by may the 
joys be more and more. Merry Christmas! 

BETTY JANE. 


EASLEY, 8. C. 


Alice Manufacturing Co. 


Saturday evening, December 7, Mr. G. L. 
Austin, superintendent of the Alice Mill, enter- 
tained the overseers and the office foree. A 
delicious supper was prepared by Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. B. H. Bowen, Mrs. J. G. Lesley and Mrs. 
Viola Galloway, and served by Misses Florence 
Austin, Carness Bowen, Una Lesley and Loiuse 
Brown. 

Those enjoying Mr. Austin’s hospitality were 
Messrs. J. G. Lesley, L. J. Carter; Will Fisher, 
Joe Bagwell, B. H. Bowen, C. B. MeGaha, Nina 
Lee Lesley, L. J. Connelly, Herman Austin, 
i Austin, Pearcy Galloway, and Mrs. Fay 

mi 


Miss Ethel Crow entertained a number of her 
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influence when in his presence? And Ella, damn her— 
she sent that note—they are working together to ruin 
you darling! A labor union! 


be branded as a jealous fool. And what business is it of 
mine? I’m not the superintendent or even an overseer. 
Why should I give warning? They'd think me presump- 
tuous. God help me to think clearly.” After awhile he 
thought of Mother Avery. She must not be worried. 
He must go back and try to erase the impression he had 


‘conveyed. He bathed his hot face and tried to look as if 


undisturbed, when he stood before her: 


“Tt want to apologize for what I said. Don’t let Alice 


know that I know she went to the picnic. I want her 
always to be happy. I don’t want her to stay at home 
and be lonely because I have to work. Please forget my 


jealous outbreak. You see, I was so surprised and hurt 


at first, because she hadn’t told me. No doubt she decided 
at the last moment, and had no time. Anyhow it is al! 


right, and she mustn’t be scolded,” smiling wistfully into — 


Mother Avery’s troubled eyes. She shook her head and 
laid a sympathetic hand on Ted’s shoulder: | 


“No, my boy. She joined those classes several days 


ago, in order to be eligible for the picnic. I never dreamed | 


that you did not know. I don’t know what to think. 
But Alice has heard that you are paying marked atten- 


tion to Ella. Maybe that has something to do with it,” 


and she gazed questioningly into Ted’s astonished eyes; 
and smiled in ‘relief. 


“Why I don’t even like her!” Ted declared, and present- 
ly he left, not wanting to be present when the picnic 
crowd returned, and it would soon be sundown. 


Dan brought Alice home in his car, while Ella rode 
with a crowd in the truck. As they stopped in front of 
the house, Mother Avery noticed with deep concern, how 
tenderly and chivalously Dan lifted Alice-out. How he 
took her arm and escorted her up the walk and to the 
porch, as deferentially as if she had been a princess. Any 
girl would have been: flattered over such-marked atten- 
tions. _He bowed low to Mrs. Avery: 


“Back safe and sound,” he smiled happily. Then turn- 


ing to Alice: 


“I’m so glad that you could go, and that you atest’ 
it all. ’'ll see you later,” in caressing tones. Alice blushed 
a rosy red, smiled archly up at him, nodded her pretty 
head and walked into the house, conscious that her 
mother was disturbed and uneasy. Then she began to 
talk animatedly—too much so.. Her eyes were sparkling 
with vivacity and there was hilarity in her manner very 
foreign to her usually queit and modest self. Mrs. 
Avery gazed upon her with misgivings in her heart. 

“Alice, what if Ted had seen you come in?” gently. 


“Well, what of it? I’m not married to him, nor likely 
to be,” Alce flared. 

“Daughter, I’m surprised at you! Why everybody 
knows that you and Ted are engaged. The poor boy, 


working like a dog to get a start in life for you, while 


| If I tell the mill authorities | 
what I know, I have no tangible evidence to offer. I! 
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you go to a picnic without telling him, and come back 
with a stranger who seems to have bewitched you!” . 


“Mother, ‘engaged’ doesn’t mean married, thank heav- 
en. I’m fed up on Ted. He’s been at my heels all my 
life, and sometimes I hate him,” petulantly. “Anyhow, 

from all accounts, Ella has made good Her threat to take 
him away from me; goodness knows she’s welcome to 
him!” Mrs. Avery smiled: Why Alice was just jealous! 
That yellow-headed, vampish Ella was at the bottom of 
it all. She never hadliked her much. _ 


“No, Alice, Ella nor no other girl, can ever win Ted 
from you. And, you will curse the day that you turn 
him down for a handsomer face, fine manners and a glib 
tongue. Remember, ‘all is: not gold that I hope 
you'll find it out before too late.”’ 


“Mother, I love Dari. I never before knew what love 
was.. Make up your mind to accept Dan in Ted’s place. 
I shall never marry,and settle down to a humdrum exist- 
ence ih a cotton mill village with the meager wages Ted 
would make, and worry myself sick over how to make 
-both ends meet as you’ve had to do. I’m going to marry 
Dan, and travel. Just think—TI’ve never been outside the 


Carolinas!” Mrs, Avery was trying hard to control her- 
self : 

“But how is Dan going to travel so extensively? ape t 
he just an ordinary weaver ?” . 


“No indeed, Dan is no ‘ordinary weaver.’ Working in 
the mill is a means to an end. He doesn’t have to @o it. 
He has a big position with a wonderful organization— 
‘but I can’t tell you more just now,—as his business is 
not mine yet,” airily. 

“IT see. And when will you and Dan get married?” 
Alice_remembered that Dan hadn’t mentioned the word. 


how: could he until she should break with Ted? She 
replied smilingly: 


“The day hasn’t been set yet.”” Mother Avery bit her 
lips, and blinked back her tears. She could not trust 
herself to speak, so went into her room, closed the door 
and knelt down to pour out her grief and disappointment 
into the listening and sympathetic ear of the God she 
loved and trusted. : 

For the first Saturday night in years, Ted failed to 
come, and Alice wondered if he had learned of her faith- 
lessness. She found herself listening for the sound of 
quick eager footsteps along the paved walk. She caught 
herself straining her eyes for a glimpse of a dear familiar 
figure crossing the street under the electric light three 
blocks away. It wasn’t going to be easy to turn Ted 
down, after all the years of his devoted interest in her 
and the welfare of her little family. But she could never 
be happy with him after a taste of real romance, and the 
thrill of kisses that stirred her every emotion. 


Eight o’clock, nine o’clock, and still no Ted! She grew 
apprehensive and her heart throbbed with pain. Had 
she known that Ted was in President Marco’s palatial 


home and in conference with him, she would have been 
more than surprised. 


-wish for them all a speedy recovery. 
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friends it her home Saturday evening in honor 
of her birthday: 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar L. Perry of Greenville are 
visiting Mrs. Perry's mother, Mrs. M. B. Carter. 

Miss Florence Austin spent the week-end 
with friends at Arial. 

Night school closed its fall session Friday 
night, celebrating with a pound supper spon- 
sored by Mrs. MeCombs. The pupils are re- 
ported as having done excellent work under 
the leadership of Mrs. McCombs, ‘Miss Dorr and 
Miss Hamilton. 

X Z. 


PIEDMONT, ALA. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Cold weather has arrived, with plenty of 
rain. We have some sickness. Mrs. Mattie 
Boatwright’s little boy has pneumonia; Mrs. 
Young is very sick; also, Mrs. Becky Ayers. We 
We truly 
do miss “Aunt Becky” Ayers. | 

Born to Mrs. Fannie Braggs, a son; both doing 
well. 

Mr. Ed Gowans is now on the day line: Aren't 
you glad, Gertrude? 

Mr. Albert Carroll attended the B. Y. P. U. 
party Saturday night, and enjoyed it. 

Coosa P. T. A. met Thursday afternoon and 
enrolled several new members,—Mrs. Lillian B. 
Carroll among them. ‘Mrs. McCauley made a 
splendid talk on Love, and Christmas Giving. 
Mr. Houster explained the new way ‘of grading 
report eards. Mrs. Vera Johnson won the $2.00 
for. having the most mothers present. 

Mrs. Palmer has a radio. Think we will have 
to re-name our street, and call it “Music street.” 

Nearly time for Santa, so I ere all 
better “be good:” 


Information Please 

Can anyone at Opp, Ala., tell me if a family. 
named Shine, lives there? Also a family nam- 
ed Woodward? When I was a girl, my father, 
Rev. W: A. Garrett, used to preach at Opp. If 
anyone there remembers my father or his 
family, I would like to get in touch with them. 
Wishing everybody a Merry Christmas and 

a Happy New Year. 
MRS. LILLIAN CARROLL. 


WAXHAW, N. C. 


Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

It has been sometime since there has been 
any news in the Home Section from here, but 
we are getting along nicely, and running full 
time. Have plenty of help. 

Everybody is getting ready for Christmas. 
Superintendent and Mrs.° Holt went to Ghar 
lotte, Saturday, and we hope they went to 
have an understanding with Santa Claus. 

Our Sunday school will give a Christmas 


tree, which all are loéking forward to with 
great pleasure, The Sunday school is growing 
nicely, and a room has been added to our 


church, and we are all proud of it. 

The houses in the village are being re-cover- 
ed, and a lot of work done and flowers planted 
in the mill yard. We expect to have a lovely 
place next spring, and would like to have you 
visit us then. Miss Rodman, manager, and Mr. 


J. B. Holt, superintendent, are making a lot of 
improvements around here. 
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We have very little sickness; Mrs. John Cren- 
shaw is ill with pelagra; Mrs. Daisy Mullis has 
returned from Moneroe hospital and is doing 
well. We are glad to see our night watchman 
back on the job after a few days illness 

Merry Christmas to all. 

SWEEPER. 


PIEDMONT, ALA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I thought I would try to write some about 
our pretty mill yillage. They are building 
more rooms to our mill s¢éhool which were very 
much needed. 


If you want to see a good basketball game 
just come to Piedmont and see our _Y. W. CG. A. 
girls play; they have not lost a game since 
they went in the new Y. W.C. A. We also have 
some good indoor baseball games. 


What has become of our reporter who said 
he was going to write for Piedmont? 


Mr. Albert Carroll went to the B. Y. P. U. 
party at Beauford Hincy’s, Saturday night, and 
reported a nice time. 

Albert Carroll has read all of Tom Swift's 
books and wishes he had a few more. 

Mrs. Eddie Gowens was the Sunday guest of 
Mrs. Wiley Carroll. 

Well, Aunt Beeky, it will soon be Christmas 
and I wonder if Santa Claus will come to see 
me? 

I am rather small—just weigh 140 pounds, 
‘but will leave my age for all of you to guess. 

A SPINNER. 


(We have to léave out a part of your letter 
beeause you forgot to properly sign it.—Aunt 
Becky.) 


GREENVILLE, ALA. 
Alabama Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Mr. P. A. Redmond and Mr. R. O. Roberts, 
active heads of the nine mills in the organiza- 
tion of Alabama Mills Gompany, visited this 
mill reeently, and were guests of the local 
manager, Mr. W. B. Kitchings. 
3 This mill, from the very start, has made an 
enviable record,:and Mr, Kitchings was the 
recipient of much praise. The. distinguished 
visitors and Mr. Kitchings had a special dinner 


at Oaks Hotel. 


Our manager gives his employees praise for 
being steady and industrious and says he truly 


appreciates them and their hearty co-opera- — 


tion. 

Aunt Becky, I do wish you would visit us, 
You would give Alabama Mills Company some 
compliments like you gave Bibb. You would 
be treated nice by all of us. 

We will have a few days off for Christmas. 
To some it will be a season of gladness,—to 
some, sadness. God grant that we spend Christ- 


mas in a worthy manner and make sure we 


are ready to meet Him when He calls us. 

There will be a Christmas tree at the schgol- 
house, also one at the Baptist church. Hope all 
will enjoy them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Taylor are planning to 
spend the holiday with home folks in. Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H.-Funderburke plan to 
to spend Christmas with the former’s father, in 
Lancaster, 8. C. 


Miss Ruby Owens attended church Sunday, at . 


but I shall always hate that girl. 


December 26, 1929 


Almost unconsciously he had gone there, his pale hag- 
gard face and tragic manner suggesting a debauch. Mr. 


Marco met him on the porch eyed his disapprovingly and 
asked curtly: 


“Well, young man, what’s your trouble?” 


“T’ve come to tell you of troubles in store for you,” was 


the astounding answer in even tones, as Mr, Marco mo- 
tioned to a seat on the porch, and took another which 
he drew near. Ted began: 


“You'll probably think me a fool,—maybe it is none 
of my business, but I’ve lived here all my life, Mr. Mareo, 
and have worked for you since I was sixteen years old. 
You've always treated me square, and I’d feel like an 
accomplice or a traitor, if I didn’t tell you—” And Ted 


poured out his bitterness and suspicions—sparing Alice 


—guarding her secret, but denouncing Ella. 


“T can’t prove a thing, Mr. Marco, but I accidently over- 
heard a conversation, and know that these are labor union 
agitators who are stirring up trouble. There’s been a 
deep and secret purpose in these night studies. 


much time, free of charge, to our young people? There’s 
been crooked work going on!” 


“Yes, my boy, we knew something was wrong, but 
couldn’t tell what it was or where it was. 


You have hit 
the nail on the head. Some day I'll prove to-you how 
much I appreciate your coming to me in this way. But 
why don’t you make up to that girl, Ella, and get on 
the inside of things? It’s rumored that she’s crazy about 
you,” smiling. 


“I’m no sneak, Mr. Marco. I’ll fight them in the open, 


to do with her. I’m beginning to understand a lot of 
things that have puzzled me. 
and dangerous woman, I’m sure. 
Avery,” 


Besides, I love Alice 


“She’s a fine girl, too. And, boy, I’m glad that you are 
no sneak. That’s right—fight ’em in the open!” 


It was the first time that Ted had ever had a conversa- 
tion with President Marco; his heart warmed to this 
stern-looking old man who now grasped his hand and 
clapped him on his shoulder as if there was no difference 
in their stations. Mr. Marco must have understood his 
thoughts for he said very earnestly: 


“A man’s.a man, whether in denim or broadcloth, and 
we are all much the same at heart, and very human. 


Don’t forget that my boy. And when you see the mill 
president silent, and perhaps stern and morose, don’t 


get it in your mind that he is ‘different.’ Remember that 


he is burdened with great responsibilities that sometimes 


almost crush him beneath their weight. At heart, he has 
the welfare of his people, and loves them every one 
whether they believe it or not.” And Ted went away, 


somewhat comforted. He had done the right thing as 


he saw it. 


(‘To Be Continued) 


Hadn't 
you thought it strange that these people should give so 


I don’t want a thing 


She’s a thoroughly bad 


softly. 
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Mrs. Eruet THomAs 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“The Way of A Woman 


“And your mother is dead! Why did she hate meso?” — 


_ “T was her only child; she idolized me, but her jealous 
nature made her hate all whom-I loved—and, Helen, it 
was from her that.I inherited my jealous nature. The 
curse ruined my life and broke my heart; it has left me 
alone—wretched, hopeless, and undone. Helen! Wife! 
My punishment is more than I can bear!” 


“A nd—and—I— inherited some of his nature,” whis- 
pered Patty, turning half frightened toward Billy: 


“A wee bit, perhaps darling,” whispered Billy, “but to 
acknowledge a fault, is half the victory, and please God 
no misunderstanding’ shall ever separate us! Oh, I hope 
all the tangles will be straightened out in a happy reunion 
_of sundered hearts! Your mother is thinking of you, and 
how you will decide, I feel sure. You can forgive if she 
can; if she forgives you ~will—won’t you little darling?” 

Patty slowly shook her head, and a big tear rolled 
down her cheek. She answered chokingly: 


“Will God himself forgive a man, who basely deserts 
his young wife and helpless child? -How can I forget 
my mother’s tears—her days and nights of agony—her 
prayers and sacrifices and toil? He caused her to suffer 
death in life; he put his brutal heel on her tender, gentle 
heart—gave her no chance to explain, no chance to de- 
fend herself—left her cowering from pitying eyes of 
friends and sneers of enemies — left her alone to fight 
life’s battles for herself and me! Will God himself for- 
give a crime like that against innocence?” 


Again they heard Mrs. Anderson’s voice: 


“Roger, you must go. I can bear.no more, now. And 
unless I send for you, don’t come: back!” There was a 
long tense moment of silence. Then: 

“Will you—call—Patty? I want to speak to my child!” 
he said, and there were tears in his‘voice. Patty glided 
into the room, tall, straight and beautiful in her dignified 
bearing. 

“Patty! my little girl—oh my baby!” and he stepped 
forward with hands outstretched, pleading for love, 
mercy and forgiveness. But the proud cold scorn in her 
great brown eyes sounded the death knell to every hope 
"ere she spoke, coolly and deliberately: 

“T think I heard mother ask you to go!” and she point- 
ed to the door. For a moment the man stood in silence, 
gazing longingly into the face of his beautiful child—his 
baby, now grown to womanhoed; but not a word did he 
speak for himself. Slowly his hungry arms dropped to 
his sides, 

“Tt is just!’ he whispered to himself. If in agony, re- 
morse, disappointment and despair I can atone, oh, God 
do not spare the rod! Even thy Son, came unto his own, 

and his own received him not.” With head bent low on 


hell was tolled. 
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Black Rock. Miss Willie Sims and others went 
kodaking. 

Mr. Hawks has been visiting in Opp. 

Mrs. Tobe Cain and little son, Robert were 
recent guests of Mrs. G. H. Funderburk. 

Aunt Becky, both stories are fine. We just 
couldn't do without your paper. 

JUST GREENVILLE. 


GOLDVILLE, 8. 


Joanna News 


With this issue Wwe are sending our Christ- 
mas greetings to all of our readers. We wish 
you. peace and joy at this the happiest time 
of all the year. 

Again we célebrate the aniversary of God's 
great gift to us—our Savior. Heaven came very 
néar to earth that night so long ago, so near 
that- it dispelled the darkness that hung about 
the Judean hills and wakened a song in the 
hearts of the watchful shepherds. “Good tid- 
ings of great joy—peace and good will to all 
men.” . We, too, can tune in with heaven and 
hear that angel chorus today. 

The spirit of Christmas is sharing. Let us do 
something to make someone else happy. 


“May the Giver of gifts give unto you 

That which is good and that which is true; 
The will. to help and the courage to do, 

A heart that can sing the whole days through, 
Whether the skies be gray or blue; 

May the Giver of gifts give these to you. 


“For somehow not only. at Christmas 
But all the whole year through, 
The joy that you give to others, 
Is the joy that comes back to you.” 


Mr. S. H. Hartshorn, Jr., Passes 


On last Sunday morning our hearts were sad- 
dened to hear that Mr. Stewart Hartshorn, Jr., 
one of the directors of the Joanna Mills, had 
passed away at his-home in Short Hills, N. J. 
He was the son of Mr. 8. H. Hartshorn, Sr., 
who is president of the company that owns 
our mill. 

During the past few years Mr. Hartshorn had 
made several visits to Goldville and made 
frends of those with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

Although he had, been ill for some time, he 
did not lose mterest in the welfare of others. 
A littl more than a week ago he sent a check 
to the Goldville Sunday school. Thinking of 
others, helping others to the last—what a beau- 
tiful testimony of a useful life in the maturing 
prime of which he has been called home. 

He is survived by his wife, one son, one 
daughter, his father, Mrs. S. H. Hartshorn, Sr., 
and one sister, Miss Cora Hartshorn, all of 
Short Hills, N. J. 


The funeral was held at 2:00 o'clock Tuesday 
afternogn at Short Hills; N. J. During this 
lime our mill ceased operation and our church 


Night School Banquet 

On Saturday evening, December 14th, the 
members of the night school, together with the 
overseers and a few other invited guests, met 
at the old school building for an evening of 
fun. 

Following a delicious four-course. dinner 
served by members of the Girls’ Club, Mr. P. E. 
Strickland, our imimitable toastmaster, took 
charge oi the program... He introduced Dr..A. 
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EK. Spencer of the Presbyterian CoHege of Clin- 
ton, who gave an inspiring talk on the subject 
of “Growth” showing how, as long as we live, 
we have opportunities of. growing intellectual- 
ly and spiritually. After this address Mr. 
Strickland told in a few words of the work of 
the night school, explaining that the very spirit 
of the school is growth—those who are in the 
school are there because they want to grow to 
be better, bigger and more useful men and 
women. | 

Miss Leila Norman added much to the en- 
joyment of the evening by her music, both 
vocal and instrumental. 

Decorations suggestive of the Christmas sea- 
son were used in the’receiption room and dining 


room, and surely the rooms were never more . 


beautiful than in the Christmas dress. 

After dinner the guests. gathere din the re- 
ception foom for a happy “get together.’ Music 
and conversation filled the time until about ten 
“o'clock when the party, a most enjoyable af- 
fair, was over. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Freeman are the proud 
parents o fa son born Saturday, December 44th. 

Those who wish to shoot. firecrackers or 
fireworks of any during Christmas 
season are cautioned not to shoot them near 
huildings -because of danger of fire. They are 
also asked not to shoot fireworks near the 
church or any public building while a meet- 
ing is in progress , as the noise disturbs the 
meeting. 

Church News 
Sunday—December 22 


Sunday school 10 a. m., J. J. Clark superin- 
tendent. 


Worship service {1 a m., by Rev. 


H. 

special Christmas 
Gift.” | 

Epworth League 6:15 p. m., Jas. Stroud, presi- 
dent. 

Worship service 7 p. m., conducted by Rev. 
C. €. Vaughn. 

A cordial invitation is extended Lo all these 
services, 

On Monday evening Mrs. W. H. Holland, dis- 
trict secretary of the Woman's Missionary 


“Gols 


Society of the Greenwood district, met several. 


of the ladies ef the community at the Metho- 
dist parsonage and organized a Mossionary So- 
ciety. Much interest and enthusiasm was mani- 
fested by those present. - 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. vice-president, 
Mrs. Martin Bozard; secretary, Mrs. Claud Kay; 
treasurer, Mrs. W. Hair. 

After the regular business was transacted, a 
delightful social hour was enjoy ed. The host- 
ess served delicious refreshments, assfsted by 
Mesdames Claud Kay and B. W. Oxner. 

Miss Helen Smith Entertains _ 
On last Saturday evening Miss Helen Smith 
delightfully entertained a number of her 
friends at her home on Joanna Square. After 
enjoying games in the diving room for an hour, 
delicious refreshments were served. Those 
present are indebted to Miss Smith for a very 
pleasant eVening. 
Birthday Party 

Ray Bragg, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Bragg, 
celebrated his fifteenth birthday last Saturday 
evening by mviting a few of his friends to 
meet at his home on Hartshorn street. Games 
and contests were the order of the evening 


after which Mrs, Bragg served a délicious salad 
and sweet course, 
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his breast he went slowly from the room and out into the 
night—alone—heartbroken. 

“We'd better hurry after him—I’m afraid he may do 
something desperate!” said Mrs. Johnstone hurriedly, to 
which her husband eagerly assented. 


“Lord! I’m sorry we meddled—sorry we came with 
him,” said the old man, “but he’s such a good fellow—lI 
love him so—and I felt sure it would turn out all right!’ 

“Hush, uncle! Don’t worry,” whispered Billy. “I 
guess we'd all better go. Patty and her mother will wish 
to be alone, I feel sure.” 


“Forgive me for a blundering old fool,” said Mr. John- 
stone, as he bade Mrs. Anderson good night. “When I 
accidently learned that you were the woman whom my 
dear friend had loved and lost, loving him as I did, and 
do—knowing his gentleness, tenderness, sympathy, good- 
ness and worth, I thought—I hoped—oh, well—God help 
us all!” and the old man hurried out, afraid to trust him- 
self further. 


Mrs. Johnstone bent yon over the little village 
superintendent who looked crushed and helpless: 

“Remember, my sister, that ‘to ere is human, to for- 
give, divine.’ Dr. Rogers is a noble man—made so through 
suffering, no doubt. It was God’s way, perhaps, to con- 
sume the dross and refine the gold in his nature, in order 
that his soul might be saved. And he is the father of 
your child—you can’t forget that!” 3 

“He was the one who forgot that, Mrs. Tihineitie** 
sobbed Patty, folding her arms about the little woman 
who sat staring with wide eyes, toward the door, with 
never a word for anyone. 


came unto his own—and—his own him 
not!” whispered Mrs. Anderson, as Mr. and Mrs. John- 
stone went out and hurried home to offer comfort to their 
guest. | 

“Stay with us awhile, please! I am afraid,” Patty said 
to Billy, who was standing irresolute longing to stay, yet 
feeling that he should go, His face lighted up with 
tenderness: 

“Of course I will stay, little darling,” he answered 
sympathetically. 

“And—and—we’ll examine these—together,” said Mrs. 
Anderson, holding u pa small package that Dr. Rogers 
had placed in her hands. “I shall have no secrets from 
my children.” 

The package proved to ei abate from Roger Ander- 


son’s mother, and one—15 years old, contained a news- 


paper clipping: 

“On June ist, 1901, Mrs. Helen Anderson, of near West 
Point, became the bride of Mr. Aubrey Anderson, whose 
attention to the pretty woman caused the desertion of 
her first husband* some months ago. The young 
woman procured a divorce, with above results. The 
happy couple, and the bride’s baby daughter, Patty, have 
gone to Canada, where it is reported they will make their 
future home.” 

The letter said: 


“You see, now Roger, whether I was right. or. wrong. 
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Oh, my boy, you let that woman steal your heart from 
me—you trusted her—leved her—worshipped her, and 
now this! But let her go! You are young, and life is 
all before you, and some day I expect to see you with a 
wife worthy of you. Thank God you were not killed as 
was reported.” 


Pinned to this was a copy of Rogers answer. 
“Mother: 


“You will please not write me another word about 
Helen. I was a brute to her, and if’she is happier as 
Aubrey’s wife, I am glad; but tell him for me to make 
_sure that he never crosses my path. Somehow, I feel 
that I have been duped, and that I have too easily believed 
reports that may have proven false. 


- “Tf I ever find that you have been uncharitable, in- 
‘stead of only stern and just, as I try to believe, I think 
—yes—God forgive me—I think I should hate you! I 
am giving you the deeds and power of attorney. Do as 
you please with my little West Point home. I shall never 
return.” 

All noticed that the letters did not begin, “My dear 
mother,” nor end, “your loving son.’ 


“Oh God!” said Billy earnestly, “what must it mean 
to a boy or a man—to lose confidence in his own mother! 
How my heart bleeds for him!” Patty’s eyes had_lost 
their hardness and she covertly watched her mother, 
who, pale and calm, read the letters as they came, and 
without a word passed them to her and Billy, to read 
‘together. 

There was a later letter from mother to son, stating 
that the West Point property had been sold, and the 
price, $10,000, was said to be “enclosed.” 

And the answer was very curt: 

“Mother, I don’t give a damn for the money realized 
on the sale of property, and am returning it. Do what 
you please with it, and for God's sake, stop and let my 
wounds heal; every letter I get from you opens ‘them 
afresh and makes the scars bigger and deeper. I curse 
myself daily for giving way to insane temper and jeal- 
ousy. Thougts haunt me daily—dreams that visit me 
nightly show me myself as I am. I sometimes feel that 
there truly is a hell; God wouldn’t be just if he didn’t 
have one for men like me—cowardly deserters of wives 
and children. But there is some comfort in the thought 
that my deserted ones, found a haven of rest, and are 
happy with.a better man. «ROGER. 

“Who does he refer to, mother? Who was Aubrey 
Anderson?” asked Patty softly. | 

“His cousin—a noble man—a man naturally chivalrous 
and attentive, but who never one time had a thought for 
me more than was perfectly. natural or legitimate,” was 
the answer. 

Then there were later letters. The mother pleading 
with the son to come home—and finally one from him 
which was written November, 1901. 

“Mother : 

“T am just leaving for Europe where I shall finish my 
study of medicine. It is not my intention to return, ever. 
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Community Christmas Tree 
When?—Tuesday—December 24th—7 p. m. 
Where?—At old auditorium. 

Who?—You. 


A short Christmas program will be rendered. 
Come! 


GASOLINE, CORN LIQUOR AND SPEED 


- People Killed In 11 Months in North 
‘ Carolina—66 in November 


A mixture of corn and speed, 
flavored with a touch of recklessness and a 
dash of disregard for others’ rights and lives, 
killed 66 persons in automobile accidents on 
the highways of North Carolina during Novem-. 
ber, injured 443 persons and smashed up 509 
automobiles in 351 accidents, according to fig- 
ures made public by the statistical division of 
the automobile license bureau of the State de- 
partment of revenue. This brings the total to 
622 that have been killed in automobile acci- 
dents in the first 11 months of this year. | 

The number killed during November is 10 
less than the fatal accidents in October, al- 
though more were injured this month than 
last, when only 409 were injured. The number 
of fatal accidents and injured was also smaller 
for November this year than in November, 1928, 


when 77 were killed and 570 injured. 


GASTONIA, N. 


R. L. Hoffman Fatally vor by Car Driven 
By Walter Dilling 


R. L, Hoffman, 65-year-old storekeeper of 
Kast Franklin avenue, and for the past twenty 
years: or more a resident of Gastonia, was 
fatally injured about 6:30 o'clock Tuesday eve- 
ning when, as he was crossing the strget in 
front of his small store room, located across 
from the Piedmont Oil Company, he was struck 
by an automobile driven by Walter. Dilling, 
Kings Mountain cotton mill man. Hoffman 
died on the way to a local hospital. 

Mr. Hoffman, who was partially crippled, 
walked with a crutch, and it was thought prob- 
able that he did not see the oncoming auto- 
mobile in.sufficient time to get out of the way. 
Mr. Dilling apparently did not see Mr. Hoffman 
at all, although the latter was practically in 
the center of Franklin avenue. It was thought 
that a rising fog might have obstructed his 
view. 

No charges will be made against Dilling, ac- 
cording to an announcement made this after- 
noon by Coroner J. F. Wallace, of Stanley, who 
talked the matter over with relatives of the 


dead man this morning. The death will be 


recorded as purely accidental, since all evi- 
dence tends to show this to be the case, said 
the coroner. Mr. Hoffman's relatives, after 
considering the circumstances, stated they did 
not wish to make charges against Dilling. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Smyre Defeats Lowell Athletes 


Smyre Athletic Glub.- defeated the Lowell 


Athletic Club last night in the opening basket- 


ball game of the season at Lowell high school 
gym, by the score of 32 to 14. Smyre fook the 
lead in the first few minutes of play and was 
never headed. 


Jenkins, the Smyre scoring ace, could not be 
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stopped, ringing up 19 points, during the eve- 
ning. 

Benson, Ford and Steelman were responsible 
for the points scored by Lowell. 

This was the first game of the season for 
Lowell and the team was not working as smooth 
as the Smyre team, 

As an unusual feature of the game not a 
single substitute was used by either team. 

Bob Leonard refereed the game in a most 
commendable manner. 

Following is the line-up: 


Lowell (14) 
Steelman (2) 


Smyre (32) 
Cathey (2) 


. Jenkins (19) 

Benson (6) . Cox (4) 

Leonhardt -....... Short 
Referee: Leonard. 


LEAKSVILLE—SPRAY—DRAPER, N. C. 


Carolina Cotton & Wollen Mills Family Well 
Proteeted by Insurance 7 


The Carolina. Cotton and Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, with the best interests of its employees 
always in the front, offered the employees the 
‘advantages Of Mutual Aid Associations. 
Through the assistance of the Mutual Associ- 
ations in the Spray, Draper and Leaksville 
plants, many—‘who were sick have been made 
well’ and there is the constant vigilance to 
preserve the health of those who are always 
desirious of their best interests.. Membership 
in the Mutual Aid is 100 per cent in plants 
where it is in force. Im recent months has 
been added the protection of insurance, a group 
policy having been taken by many employees 
of this éompany with The Provident Life and 
‘Accident Tnsuresoe Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


The Mutual Aid Associations have been in 
existence for an average of about 3 years. The 
first effort té establish the work of this kind 
was in the Leaksville plants, the Bedspread 
and Homecrest Mills. The Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation in these two mills has been actively 
operating for four years. During this time 
718 eases have been treated at a total cost of 
$34,867.27, or an average of $48.56 per case. 

Since the organization of the American Ware- 
house and Spray Bleachery Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciations over three ‘years ago, medical atten- 
tion has been given in 519 cases at a total ex- 
penditure of $25,833.19. The average ‘cost per 
case is 49.77. 

The Nantucket-Lily Mutual Aid Association 
was formed about three years ago. Up to date 
340 casés, with a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $18,100.00, have been handled. An aver- 
age of $58.00 to the case has been spent. 

At Draper the Mutual Aid Asso@jation is just 
about two years old. ‘hts Association has 
made a collection of $24,317,88; has paid out in 
benefits the sum of $19,957.69 and as miscéliane- 
ous expenses’ $118.19, making a total expendi- 
ture of $20,075.88. The number of members 
receiving benefit is 515, with an average expen- 
diture per member of $40.30. This association 
has a eash balance of $1,242.00. 
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Henceforth, I am married to my chosen profession, and 


shall devote the rest of my life trying to alleviate suffer- — 


ing. If anything should happen—if. those whom I love 
and have lost should ever need anything—if they should 
ever need or want me, surely you will let me know! | 
will write you later and furnish you my foreign address. 
Henceforth, I drop the name of Anderson, and will always 
be—JOHN ROGERS.” 


And then there were a few other letters, properly as- 
sembled according to date. 


One, date of 1910, announced his acceptance of a posi- 
tion with Johns Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore. 


“It was there that my uncle met him and learned to — 


love him so devotedly,” said Billy. 


The last letter was only a few weeks old, and was a 


dying confession of Roger Anderson’s mother, that she 


_had wronged his wife and pleaded for him to come 'to her 


that she might tell him all before her guilty soul took 
flight to eternity. It was a pitiful heart-breaking plea, 


. that brought tears to every eye. 


At last when all the letters had been read, and each 
seemed loathe to speak, Billy picked up a Bible on the 
center table and said: | 

“T think we’d better ask God to help us all in this be- 
wildering hour. Shall I read a few verses and—and have 


a hittle prayer?” 


“Do, my boy!” agreed Mrs. Anderson, eagerly. 

‘Patty, too, nodded emphatically, her eyes growing 
round in awe and amazement, and a feeling of thankful- 
ness arose in her heart. Billy read the 12th chapter of 
Roman’s and the three of them went humbly on their 
knees, before God, following Billy earnestly as he ap- 
proached the throne of grace and made an eloquent plea 
cor that spirit-oef Christ which taught us to 

“seventy times seven.” | 

When they arose, Patty’s eyes were wet with tears, as 
she took her mother by the hand: 

“Poor daddy!” she whispered, “he, too, has cilieed. 
Mumsey, can you Jove him and take him back?” she 
asked doubtfully. 

“Patty, cah you?” and there was an eager note in her 
mother’s voice that did not escape Patty. She looked at 


Billy who’s eyes were pleading mutely. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

“How can I take him back?” sobbed Patty. “I don’t 
remember him at all! I have no recollection of his love, 
——no memory of his tenderness and caresses. Does he 
love me mother? Did he ever hold me in his arms? Did 
he really care?” 
“Patty,” said Mrs. Anderson’s voice choked. “He 
idolized you—and you would always go to him from me. 
When he would hold out his arms, nothing I could do 
would make you resist him. He would kiss each of your 
little pink toes every night when you were ready for bed, 
- I’ve seen him put your fingers in his tea, to “sweet- 
‘it. He was never happier than when you had your 
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December 26, 1929 


chubby fingers tangled in his hair. Did he care? Oh, 
God! yes, he cared,—and for a long time I was deathly 
afraid he would get you away from me.” 


Patty was silent, her lips twitching. It hadn’t been 
long since her mother had told her, that love was “for 
life,” and that she could “never forget.” Must she stand 
in the way of her mother’s happiness? ~But there were 
.o many tangles that seemed impossible to straighten! 

“Here’s a letter you missed, I think,’ said Billy, pick- 
ing one up from the floor.. Mrs. Anderson opened it and 
together they read: | 

“The dying confession of Mrs. Alice Anderson Hart- 
man, to be given to her son, Mr. John Rogers Anderson. 
“My Darling Boy :— 

“T fear you will come too late,—I am sinking fast, and 
the way is so dark! I pray forgiveness, but the burden 
will not lift. Must I go before the judgment bar of God 
unforgiven? Oh, if I could live my life over again! Vain 
regrets are useless now, and I must make what reparation 
Can. 

“Dear boy, you are going to hate me,—and perhaps it 
is best that I go before you come, for to see you turn 
from me would be hell enough! 

“Now listen: Helen was never untrue to you in word, 
thought or deed. It was all a plot of mine to separate 
you from her. What you saw was only part of a silly 
play. I couldn’t bear to be second in your affections,— 
and you made an idol of her. 


“That clipping I sent you was never published in any 
paper. I had it set up, and perhaps a half dozen papers 
were run off, when I demanded it stopped, and paid the 
publisher for the-extra trouble of stopping the press and 
remaking the forms. I only wanted a copy to send you, 
knowing you would accept it as proof of Helen’s perfidy. 

“Vour little home was never sold. So far as I know, 
your wife and child are still there. Your stepfather was 
very shréwd atid helped me in my diabolical schemes. 
But he was not shrewd enough to outwit death,—neither 
am I! 


“My boy, I believe Helen would forgive me if iis knew, 
—and I want her to know the whole truth. I wrote her 
some time ago, but the letter came back marked ‘refused.’ 
Had she answered I think I would have gone to see her 
and confessed everything.” 

- Patty looked at her mother enquiringly. 

“Yes, I received it, and returned it unopened. I couldn’t 
touch it. I knew it would be something to hurt me,— 
and T had borne all I could. And now she’s dead!” sadly 
and with no trace of resentment. 

Billy looked at his watch, and announced that it was 
10:30, and he must run across to the office and put fresh 
water to his “love roses.” Patty followed him to the 


porch and whispered a few words in his ear, then return- 
ed to her mother, and perched herself on the arm of her 
chair. 

“Seventy times seven, we must forgive,” she said. 
“Mumsey, will you and Daddy marry over again?” eas- 
ingly. 
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ANOTHER YEAR 


Once again the clock of time has made the 
circuit of a year and starts anew. One looks 
back over the period of months to review what 
has been accomplished. 

Have I made any progress? Have I con- 
tributed anything? Or have I been content 
only to exist from day to day, satisfying myself 
with the thought that tomorrow_I will begin? 
Are the world and my fellow beings better 
off for my having lived, or am I just a bit of 
passive flotsam, content to be borne on life's 
stream without a care for my ultimate desti- 
nation? 

These are disturbing thoughts to those who 
are secretly aware that the year has been wast- 
ed; to those who are denied the satisfaction 
of knowing that the year has not been entirely 
in vain: Hastily the new year’s resolutions are 
made that not- another of the rapidly passing 
years shall end without a definite attainment, 
Thus meritorious resolutions are formed and 
a new page turned. 


Well and good, if the resolutions are lived 
up to, the new page used. But, too often, it is 
the case that with the passage of time and the 
easing of the conscience, the determinations 
are forgotten, the new page left as blank as its 
predecessor, changed from its newness into a 
dupheate of the old. 

Uniess the resolutions are continuously re- 
newed, a start and a bit af progress made each | 
days towards the resolved attainment, then, 
without realization, another year will have 
passed and the regret over the wasted period 
renewed. Do not let good resolves. end with 
the resolutions, but choose a goal, make a start 
and keep on pushing. The going may be slow, 
but the destination is certain if the stride is 
always in one direction—H.—The Arrow. 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON | 


By Winton V. Kenfield, in The Pathfinder 


The world without is fast asleep; 
The moon alone its vigil keeps. 
O’er hill and dale of snowy white 
It faintly east its silv’ry light. 


\ distant sleigh-bell’s tinkling note 
From some white hillside far remote 
Come floating o'er the peaceful dell 
As if to bid that all is well, 


The world within a contrast lends 
As mirth and gayety extends — 
To carefree hearts both young and old 
As they themselves in-joy enfold. 


Christmas trees in gay display » 
Cast their colorful array 

Of tinted hues, and thus comprise 
The cynosure of babies’ eyes. 


Music, dancing, fill the room; 

Young folks have no time for gloom 
Gliding gracefully along, 

Filled with laughter, cheer and song. 


Now and then, quite unaware, 
Amid the fun, a youthful pair 
Wil pause beneath the mistletoe 
Hung about where lights are low. 


Babies—young folks—old folks—all 

Heed: the season’s cheerful call— 

Heed that adage once again, 

“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
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THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 


When you come to the end of a perfect day 
And you sit alone with your thought; 
While the chimes ring out with a carol gay 
For the joy that the day has brought. | 
Do you think what the end of a perfect day 
Can mean to a tired heart? 
When the sun goes down in a flaming ray 
And the dear friends have to part. 


Well, this is the end of a perfect day. 
Near the end of a journey, too; 
But it leaves a thought that is big and strong 
With a wish that is kind and true. 
For memory has painted this perfect day 
With colors that never fade, 
And we find at the end of a perfect day 
The soul of a friend we've made. 
—Carrie Jacobs Bond. 


IT AIN'T THE GIFT 


“Tt ain't the gift a feller gits, 
It ain't the shape ner size, 
‘That sets the heart to beatin’ an’ 
Puts sunshine in the eyes. 


_“Theain't the value of the thing, 
Ner how tt’s wrapped ner tied; 
It's something else aside from this 

That makes you glad inside. 


“Tt’s knowin’ that it represents 
A love both deep an’ true 

That someone carries in the heart 
An’ wants to slip to you. 


It's knowin’ that they love you, 
An’ they tell you in this way, 
Jest sort o actin’ out the things 

They really long to say. 


“So it ain’t the gift a feller gets, 
Nor how its wrapped ner tied; 
It's knowin’ that folks love you 
That makes you glad inside.” 
—Southern Ruralist. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


The crimson and green of the holly 
The candle-light’s flickering gleam, 
Are opening memory's gateway 

And bringing a Christmas-time dream. 
What matters the years that are fleeting, — 
I know that your friendship endures, 

And straight from my heart goes the greeting— 
May the season’s best blessing be yours. 


| DISCONTENTED MILK 

“What makes this milk so blue?” 

“Oh, I got this bucketful from a discontented 
cow.’—The Turkey Gobbler. 


TERRIBLE MISTAKE 
Police Captain: “So you shot the dog. Was 
he mad?” 
Officer Murphy: 
owned him was.” 


“No, sor; but the leddy that 


TEACHER RECEIVES A NOTE 

“Dear Teacher: Kindly excuse Jimmy for 

being absent yesterday. He fell in the mud. 

By doing the same you will greatly oblige his 
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- called him back without her approval. 
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“Marry over again?” a bit bewildered. 


“You are gong to take him back, aren’t you? He doesn’t 
deserve it, but it’s ‘the way of a woman’ to forgive, and 
truly, he has suffered; too; I—I—think I could learn to 
love him, ‘cause he did one time love me enough to kiss 
my toes!”’ 

“Oh, Patty! You are sure you could?” eagerly. 

“Mother, you make me feel dreadfully ashamed of my 
selfishness. Here I am, happy.in the love of my mate; 
shall I put a stumbling block in the way of your happi- 
ness? Mother, I not only agree, but I’m anxious,—so 
anxious for the reunion that I’ve sent for Daddy! There 
now!” 


“But he won’t come! I told him not to come back 


_ unless I sent for him!” cried Mrs. Anderson. 


“Which goes to: show how much you know, Billy!” 
laughed Patty, almost hysterically, as she took a flimsy 
little handkerchief, dabbed the tears from her mother’s 
cheeks and kissed her again and again. “Don’t think for 
a moment he will fail in the very first task I have given 
him,” confidently. “And Mumsey, really to goodness,— 
I—Daddy is—handsome, and so distinguished looking! 
I know I shall like—him, when I know him.” 


“But Patty what will. people say? They think I’m a 
widow! They will say I’m a fraud!” Mrs. Anderson fal- 
tered, dreading the thorns that must come with the roses. 

“What do you care? Aren’t you going to be happy? 
Does anything else matter? Oh, say, fluff up your hair 
and smile! This is the resurrection,—not a funeral. 
Truly, I’m glad to get rid of you! Beautiful widows are 
such a responsibility!” Patty laughed almost tragically, 
her own eyes misty. Now that she had conquered self, 
—led by the hand of love to a throne of grace—her heart 
was very soft and tender, and she longed for her mother’s 
happiness above her own. In a flash, as Billy prayed, she 
had put herself in her mother’s place—had tried to realize 
what life without Billy would mean, and her soul grew 
numb with terror. 


A great tender sympathy for her Salli din heart- 
broken over the treachery of his mother, his head bowed 
in remorse and anguish unspeakable, when he learned the 
truth, found his own and was rejected, surged through 
her whole being. She was bitterly ashamed of her own 
attitude and the haughty words which drove him away, 
hopeless. And she felt that her mother would never have 


How. could she 
have been so unforgiving? 


“I am like my father, when he begot me, pe high 


Strung, passionate, impulsive, and unforgiving!” Patty 


decided, “And I’ve got to conquer these weaknesses in 
myself, or I'll give to my children an awful heritage! God 
help me to be good.” 

It was only a few blocks to the home of Mr. Johnstone. 
The night wind was uncomfortable, but Dr. Roger Ander- 
son paced up and down the long porch unmindful of the 
cold, his hands behind him, his head bent low. 


(To Be Continued) 
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